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“BY HOMER CUMMINGS, ATTORNEY GENERAL 


I have frequently wondered what varying decrees of amazement 
mizht be manifested by some of my early predecessors in the office of 
Attorney General were they to return today and, in a tour of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, observe the diversified duties of the Govermnent's chief 
law officer in the year 1938. There woulc be, I am confident, many ex- 
pressions of genuine surprise at the remarkable expansion that had taken 
place. For instance, they could not fail to be impressed by the fact 
that the Attorney General has under his supervision 22 penal and correc- 
tional institutions, rangins from reforinatories, mountain camps and hos- 
pitals to the prison in San Francisco Harbor known as Alcatraz. 


The Federal prison system is today the larzest co-ordinated 
prison system in the world. Its story has never been fully told. Frison 
stories generally remain untold. From the teginning of institutional 
treatment the public psycholozy has dictated that what transpires behind 
prison walls shall remain a mystery. There has been a definite demand 
that those who have transzressed be forzotten. "Don't throw their prob- 
lems back at us," they said. "We have builded a prison wall to kcep them 
in. Keep them in. They are men apart. Keep them apart." 


NIVETY-FIME PER CENT COME OUT 


It has only been in recent years--very recent years--that we 
have come to comprehend the challenge which prisons »rescnt in our cul- 
ture. The awakening comes inevitably if we inguire about our prisoners. 
Who are they? What happens to them? The answer--I'll sive it to you-- 
they all come out! Well, at least 99 per ccnt of them. Of the 16,000 
Federal prisoners confincd in our institutions last year only 79 died. 
Yes, they come out--back to live in your ncizhborhood, to walk beside you 
on the street, cven to join your church. Their children will associate 
with your children, thcir families will be a part of your community. If 
men don't die in prison they must live--and dice-aftcr they loave prison. 
And that, my friends, is the challenge of the prison system. We cannot 
escape it and wc simply must face it. 


*An address dolivored May 23, 1938 over a nation-wide network of tho 
National Proadcasting Company. 
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ii, THE “BARRED CITIES" 


The institutions whitch come unter ‘the Federal. Burcau of Prisons 
of the Department of Justice have been called "Uncle Sam's barred citics," 
The people in them have once--and only one==thing in comaon. They have 
been caught, convictcd and imprisoned for some violations of the many 
of Federal criminal statutes. There are euto thicves, 

kidnappers, smugslcrs, murderers, bank robbers, racketccrs, narcotic ad- 
dicts, confidence men, and ecvon a few of our mountain folk who ne siccted 
to comply with certain revonue requirements in the manufacture of moon- 
Shinc. No-two persons are :alikc.: Somo-are rich, others poor. There arc 
the sick and the well, the morons and the goniuses. Every occupation, 
skill, profession and rclizgion is represented. They form an amorphous 
mass which must be broken down and analyzed before there can be intelli- 


gent treatment. Romomber that, for bottcr or worsc, thoy all come out 
some day. 


Classification thus bocones our first grcoat task. Obviously 
16,000 separate means of institutional trcatment aro out of the question. 
But we can make, and we have made, gonuinc attempts to scparate the old 
from the young, the sick from the well, the good risks from the bad. Let 
me describe bricfly this phasc of the work. 


Young offcndcrs are placcd in rcformatorics such as the one at 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Here thoy arc cducatcd and tausht trades. Others who 
give evidence of an awakened sonse of responsibility end who have no ap- 
paront ambition to escape arc sent to our mountain camps, such as tho one 
at Kooskia, Idaho, or the onc in the Catalina Moummtains of Arizona. Tho 
physical and mental dcfcctivces are sent to our hospital at Springfield, 
Mo. The narcotic addicts arc concentratcd in specially cauipped institu- 
tions. While only 5 per cent of our prison population is made up of 
women, it has been necessary to maintain a special institution for them 
at Alderson, W. Va. The habitual criminals are ordinarily scnt to the 
older prisons, such as Atlanta and Leavenworth. For those with scrious 
records of violent crime, or who are intractable in ordinary prisons, we 
have the institution at Alcatraz. It will be secon from this bricf list- 
ing that cach institution serves a separate purposc. 


DEALING DELINQUENTS 


The most’ recent attcmpt to secure a degree of specialized 
treatment is represented by the measure which I recomaendcd last weok 
to the Congress, which would create a wniform system for dealing with 
immature delinquents. It provides for a wniform proccdure for the trial 
of Federal juvenile delinquents much like the enlightened systems which 
have been created in many of the States, since the turn of the ccntury. 
This, I think you will ogree with mc, is a vital necd. It provides also 
that the juvonile may be committed to tho custody of the Attorncy Gencral 
so as to makc possible the usc of such State and local institutions--and 
quasi-public homes as may appcar to be suitable. Such a system would 
thus serve to reducc to a minimum the detention of juveniles in jails. 
Again, we must not forgot that some day thcse youngstcrs will come out. 


. 
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THE CURSE OF IDLENESS 


The greatest curse of prison life is the degrading effect of 
idlencss. Each yoar in the prisons of this and other countrics thousands 
of mon arc going through a process of mental, spiritual ond physical dis- 
integration. Many of the men who aro in prison were unable to mcct the 
tests that modern existence imposcs. We conccive it to be our duty to 
sec that these misfits arc not returned less fit than whcn thoy cntcr. 
During the past five ycars we have developed three new prison industrics 
ond inercased the numbcr of inmates omployed in industrial occupations 
from 1,760 to 3,230. Approximately 80 per ccnt of our inmatcs are kept 
busy at somo kind of work. The goods manufactured arc made only for the 
usc of the Federal Government and we conscqucntly climinate any possi- 
bility that those products will reduce the wages of industry or the 
standards in privatc euteorprise. In this way we have attempted, witheut 
injury to free labor, to remove the ancicnt curse of idlcness. 


IMPORTANCE OF HEALTH 


Another challonze is presented in the health of these men. We 
have resolved that they shall not leave our institutions with the mark of 
prison pallor and the handicap of a sickly body. Men can't fight their 
way back to respectability under such a burden. In the past five years 
we have doubled the medical staff of the Fedcral institutions and during 
this period the number of out-patient treatments incrcascd from 385,000 
to 900,000. Special rescarch in the treatment of drug addiction hes boon 
inaugurated at two of the institutions. Why should we expend all those 
offorts in behalf of men who have violetcd our laws when often outsidc 
prison walls persons who have lcd ordcrly lives suffcr for want of such 
treatment? Why? Becausc they all come out. 


NOTE OF HOPE NEEDED 


Another great task which confronts us may be charactcrizcd by 
the phrase “hope versus despair." Prisons brecd bittcrncss. The wholc 
atmosphere of prison life is conducive to the production of warped minds-- 
long prison corridors, the lock step, thc monotonous shuffle of marcning 
men, the walls, the bars, the guarded towers. It becomes our duty in 
these surroundings to inject some note of hopc, though at times I confess 
it is oxtremcly difficult. To remove bitterness, rancor and the pervad- 
ing scnse of defcat is a real task, but nevertheless on cssential duty 
which falls upon us. The fight is an unending one. 


We have anothcr obligation, however, and a primary one. That 
is to sce to it that the sentence of the court is fully and faithfully 
executed, and that mon leaving the institution do not leave by the route 
which is commonly described by the inmates as "over the fence." When a 
man gocs to a Federal prison ho must realize that loss of liberty is the 
inevitable conscquence of crime. Oceasionally, of course, a fow mon os- 
cape. Thoy are few indeed. Durinsg the last fiscal ycar, out of an aver- 
age population of ncarly 16,000 only 19 men cscaped, usually from prison 
camps, and 18 of these were recaptured within a fow hours. Shortly after 
I assumed the offico of Attorncy Goneral I became convinced of the neowd 
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in our prison system for an extra sccuro institution in which might bc 
confined offenders of a woll-understood type. It was this conviction 
which led mo to tako such a personal intcrest in the cstablishment of 
the penitentiary at Alcatraz in 1934. We ncoded some place where thc 
“end product" of our lew-cnforecmont system could be incarccrated. We 
neoded a place also for ingonious "cscape artists," and for thosc who 
are intractablo or impair discipline or seek to maintain contact with 
the underworld, We ostablishcd such an institution. It was not only 
intouded for the purposes naucd but also to improve the morale and ro- 
leasc the tension in the prisons in which this type of prisonor had pro- 
viously been confined. Firm discipline and minimun privileges without 
resort to brutality, these characterizc what has picturesqucly beon 
tormed “the Rock." Tho wardon at Alcatraz, Mr. James A. Johnston, is 
possessed of intclligcenco, experience and ingonuity. I can assuro you 


that it would be difficult to place the institution in moro competcnt 
hands. 


150,000 ARE INCARCERATED 


There arc today upward of 150,000 mon and women in all of our 
State and Federal prisons and reformatorics. This docs not include 
thousands of individuals confined in city and coumty jails. A littlc 
more than 18,000 of thesc, including inmates in narcotic farms, are in 
Federal institutions. In addition, about 4,900 aro scrving parts of 
their sentcneces on parole or on conditional release. To those must be 
added about 30,000 men and women who have been placed upon probation by 
Federal judges and who are under the supervision of Federal probation 
officers. This makes a total of morc than 50,000 Federal offenders who 
are today under the supervision of the Department of Justicc. 


INSPECTION OF JAILS 


There is still onc othcr group, consisting of 5,000 Federal 
offenders, who arc boarded out in local city and county jails, awaiting 
sentence or serving short sentcnces. To insure proper housing for this 
group it has been necessary for us rigidly to inspect all of the jails 
in this country which might be used by the Federal Government. Out of a 
total of more than 3,000 county jails in this country the Burcau of Prise 
ons has approved less than 700. Thceso inspections have served a highly 
useful purpose by drawing public attcontion to those that are inadequatcly 
equipped or poorly operated. Tho conditions which cxist in many of them 
arc deplerable. Such institutions frequontly are virtual schools of 
crime. Ofttimes there is no attempt at segregation. Discipline is lax 
and the sanitary conditions are litcrally disgusting. Graft, corruption 
and brutality arc not uncommon. Partly because of these conditions and 
also to serve as 2 demonstration of what standards should prevail in the 
operation of a modern jail, we have provided for three now regional in- 
stitutions at Sandstone, Mim., Tallahassoo, Fla., and Terminal Island, 
Calif. The California institution will be formally opened within the | 
next two wocks. Theo other two institutions arc almost. ready for occupan- 
cy. They will also scrve to take care of the growing number of Foderal 
prisoners which arc crowding cur institutions. Some of our institutions 
arc greatly cvcrcrowded. We hope to mect this incroasing load by the 
construction of additional facilitics as socn as funds become available. 


| 
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AID TQ THE STATES . 


While I have necessarily confined myself to the problems of the 
Federal prison system, I would be remiss if I did not refer to the accon- 
plishments of the Prison Industries Reorzanization Administration, which 
was created by President Roosevelt three years ago to assist the States, 
upon their request, in planning better penal methods. The services of 
this organization have been availed of by 22 States and the District of 
Columbia. Mention should also be made of the large sums in grants and 
loans through the P.W.A. and the W.P.A. for new correctional facilities 
in various States and municipalities throughout the country. 


I believe fou will gather from the brief picture which I have 
presented this evening something of the staggering administrative burden 
which is involved in the guarding, feeding, employing, educating and 
supervising of so vast an army. Almost 25 per cent of the funds expended 
by the Department of Justice goes to this work. Nearly 2,000 of our em- 
ployes devote their full time to prison work. The director of the Bureau 


of Prisons is Mr. James V. Bennett, an able, industrious, humane and far- 
sighted public servant. 


LONG PRISON TERMS 


I have reminded you, perhaps too often, that prisoners must 
some day leave our institutions. I have occasionally been asked why this 
is necessarily so. Why should not the great mass of offenders be kept 
behind the bars for life or for long terms? The answer is twofold. 
First, for many of our Federal offenses it would be unjust to impose long 
prison terms. In the second place there are practical difficulties. The 
average time of confinement of an inmate of a Federal prison is about 20 
months. If this confinement period were extended to 40 months we would 
have to erect twice as many institutions at a staggcring cost. And if 
this were done it would be very questionable whothcr we had made any par- 
ticular contribution to the solution of our problem, because after the 
40-month poriod had been served the prisoner would still come out. 


THE METHOD OF RELEASE 


But we are presented with a real problem when it comes to the 
method of release. The basic question is this--shall a man leave prison 
scot-free or shall he come out under supervision? We must not forget 
that he has to undergo an adjustment process. If pcople were to trace 
the footsteps of the average man who leaves prison today and goes in 
search of employment in an effort to fight his way back they would com- 


prchend some of the difficulties which the prisoner faccs in making this 
adjustment. 


A well-eregulated parole system whereby dcscrving prisoners may 
be permitted to leave their cells before the expiration of their terms, 
get permanent work outside of the jail under the supervision of honest 
parole officers, has its place in any scientific program of crime preven- 
tion. Twenty-five per cont of those who leave the Federal institutions 
today go out under parole. The small percentage of those who fail is a 
tribute to the intelligent selection by the Federal Parole Board and the 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


AS A COMMUNITY RESOURCE 


BY MAJOR GILBERT S. DECKE 


EDITOR'S NOTE; This article is the first of a scrics, 

to be prescnted by FEDERAL PROBATION, dealing with various 
community resources which might be cnlistcd by preventive 
and correctional institutions and organizations as an aid 
in their prevention and treatment programs. 


Because of the responsibility placed upon him by the importance 
and the involvement of his job to and with the community, the probation 
officer must of necessity usc to its fullest extent overy resource avail- 
able. I have often felt that The Salvation Army program in the comnavni- 
ties of this country is a resource offering potentialities that many pro- 
bation officers do not’ utilize because thoy are not aware of its cxistence 
or of its extent. To many, The Salvation Army is a memory of a group of 
blue clad mon and women, with or without musical instruments, worshiping 
on the strect corners of the world. .To others, The Salvation Ariay is 
symbolized by a wagon or automobile truck with a red shield on its side 
and one or two men collecting waste matcrial from door to door. To anoth- 
er group, the name Salvation Army is synonymous with the phrasc, "lIomolcss 
Men." The Salvation Army is more than that. 


To make use of the resources of The Salvation Army, and to ob- 
tain the greatest possible degree of helpfulness from these resources, it 
‘is esscntial that the person using its facilities be familiar with the 
‘organization, not only with its prescnt day program in the ficld of social 
work, but its history, its philosophy, and its background. 


What is The Salvation Army? A social work agency? A chain of 
shelters for homeless mon? A mission? A church? Let us see. We agrec, 
and I speak as a Salvationist, that The Salvation Army is a roliszious so- 
cial movement whose object is to promote the spiritual, moral, and physi- 
cal well being of thosc who need it. Its fundamental philosophy is that 
permanent social adjustment of the individual who is out of harmony with 
his cnviromacnt is best made through the dynamic powcr of the Christian 
religion. In practice the proccdure is to relieve, whon possible, the 
immediate difficulty, and then to attack the basic problem of maledjust- 
ment by bringing individuals ond groups in contact with the possibilitics 
of a rich spiritual exporiocnee, developing an appreciation of porsonal 
spiritual potentialitics, with full realization of the cffectivencess of 
an cmotional rclizious oxpcrience in personality growth. This procedure 
is carricd through with full recornition of thc value of social group and 
social case work skills, and their use as an integral part of spiritual 
effort. That is, I bcliove, a vory simple and fundanontal dcfinition of 
our organization, its objectives, function, and philosophy; and yet, to 
know us, to know what we do, to know how to usc us, it is necessary to £0 
beyond this description and to know bettcr the motivating powcr behind 


The Salvation Army and to know the social implications of our utilization 
of that basic force. 
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To us who are part and parcel of The Salvation Army, it is some- 
thing more than a church or a social work organization, To us it is 
a movement -- a live, virile, vigorous, pulsating movement, dominated by 
its objective; to us, away of life. I believe it is important to know, 
if you would use us, something of the emotional intenseness that grips us 
and moves us, and makes, to us, the work we do the most important thing 
in the world. 


But let us look at the genesis of the movement for a moment. The 
Salvation Army was born in the white heat of a great passion for the souls 
of men, The Founder, William Booth, denicd the opportunity by his own 
church of exercising that passion, driven by an indomitable zcal, an over- 
whclming compassion, through his dynamic personality attracted enthusias- 
tic followers to his standard and gave life to this movement which in his 
own lifetime circled the globe, 


Its birthplace was where the birthplace of such a movement might 
woll be expected to be -- Whitechapel, 1865 -- sordid, ugly, wretched, 
crime-ridden, vice-laden, poverty-stricken, Whitechapel. The rumble of 
wheelcd traffic on Whitechapel Road mingling with the music of carousels 
and the sound of marionette shows at the streot carnival on IMilc End Waste, 
punctunted by the blatant voices of curb-stone orators, attacking both 
religion and government, and intensificd by the shrill noises of street 
merchants, hawkers and vendors advertising, vocally, salacious litcrature, 
ribald song sheets, cheap jewolry, and nostrums for every ill. Crowds of 
dirty, ill-clad people flowing in and out of the public housos, Intoxi- 
cated women, with unkcmpt children hanging to their bedraggled skirts, 

This was the birthplace of The Salvation Army. The organization grew. 

It spread from the East End to other sections of London, It overflowed 
London and became known to all England. From England to the United States, 
to France, to Switzorland, to India, until by 1938 -- seventy-three years 
after its birth, The Salvation Army is in operation in over one hundred 
countries and colonics throughout the world. 


This development and expansion was not according to a specified 
plan, There was no blue print of what the Army was to be, or where it was 
to go, or what operations it would undertake. To wnderstand and to vrop- 
erly use The Salvation Army as a resource, it is well to keep this princi- 

ple of spontaneous growth and adaptation in mind. An example will be 
found in the coumencement of the organization in the United States. A 
family who belonged to the Army in England emigrated to this country. 
After living in Philadelphia for some timc, this family held meetings or 
religious services similar to those with which they were familiar in the 
old land. These gatherings attracted much attention, and many veople at- 


tended them; and thus Tho Salvation Army in the United Stetes ceme into 
existcnco, 


Our social services, a diroct outgrowth of our religious enthusiasm 
and spiritual compassion, follow this samo pattorn. They are not definite 
programs superimposed upon cvery comunity, but as need is cvident in a 
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community and that need is persistently ignored by the forces already in 
operation in the community, the time usually comes when those responsible 
for Salvation Army activities in that particular community endeavor to 
meet that need as part of The Salvation Army program, 


The program varies from country to country and from community to 
community. We find as diversified activities as Farm Colonies in Great 
Britain, Leper Colonies in Java, Inebriate Colonies in New Zealand, Beggars 
Colonies in Korea, Criminal Tribe Colonies in India, Prison Gate Homes in 
Australia, Cities of Refuge in France, Tuberculosis Sanitariums in Japan, 
Shelters for the Homeless in China, and Maternity Homes in the United 
States, 


But these social work ramifications throughout the world are not 
likely to be a resource that you can uso in your work, You are interested 
in the program in the United States, What are our resources in this 
country? First of all, I believe that our greatest resource, which you can 
use if you will, is ow abounding enthusiasm for our work and our unlimited 
faith in tho potentialities of those members of our population who seem 
unable to become adjusted to their social enviromment. Understanding this, 
we can look at our actual program in oporation. 


It is impossible in the space of this article to give a compictec 
directory of services available in every Salvation Army center in the 
United States. It will be found that the principle previously mentioned 
of attempting to meet unmet needs has made our program as different in the 
communities of the United States as the program differs in the ninety or 
so countries and colonies in which we operate, 


Examples are found in Charlotte and High Point, North Carolina, and 
Dallas, Texas. The Boys Club movement had not taken root in these cities. 
Recognizing the need for this service, The Salvation Army formed as part 
of the organization's program Boys Clubs in these communities. In other 
cities there has been a well-developed Boys Club movement through the years 
with active community support; so Boys Clubs are not a part of The Salva- 
tion Army program in these other cities, 


You will find this throughout the United States -- a definite at- 
tempt in each community to meet the necd of that particular community, as 
resources in finance and personnel permit. If you want to use The Salvation 
Army in your community, get to know the Army program, as you would any 
other resource, it may be that you are interested in finding constructive 
assistance for unmarricd expectant mothers. If you are, there are thirty- 
Six Homes and Hospitals operated by The Salvation Army in this country to 
help in the solution of this grave social problem, 


Are you interested in "Homeless Men"? The Salvation Army has a 
chain of Industrial Homes numbering a hundred and seven, stretching from 
New York to Los Angeles and from Seattle to Jacksonville, where men with- 
out homes, who are willing to work, can find shelter, food, clothing, 
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recreation, and a cash grant, in a self help salvage industry, housed in 
modern buildings, offering splendid acccmodation, Each Nome has.an en- 
ployment office attached, In addition to these Homes, a hundred and 
thirteen low-priced hotels and shelters offer facilities for unattached 
men, to say nothing of thirty free shelters for homeless men, 


Do you need the services of a family case working agency that is 
placing major emphasis on personality development, family counscling, and 
guidance? You will find The Salvation Army giving such service in over 
five hundred communitivs in the United States, 


One of the perplexing problems of the present day is the great 
anount of leisure time which we are so little prepared to use. In six- 
teen hundred, sixty-two centers, the Army is carrying on a religious and 
character building program for children and adults, which includes every 
conceivable phase of generally accepted group work programs, Thirty well- 
equipped, well-staffed sumer camps near the large cities arc another 
facility which is available, and in which you might be intercstod, Twenty- 
three Emergency Homcs for the temporary care of women and children are 
other important services offercd by Tho Saivation Army. 


Would finding missing relatives or friends of your clicnts help 
solve their problems? Last year the Missing Fricnds Bureau of The Salvation 
Army, of which every ono of the two thousand centers of work in this coun- 
try is a branch, found over 35% of the persons inquired for, 


Of course you are interested in prison work. lIvery Salvation Army 
Officer has upon his soul the burden of men and women confined in penal 
institutions. From the lone cage in a village lock-up in back of the fire 
house to the great (and I use “great" in relation to size) prisons of 
our country, we visit those who are in need of our service. Last year 
18,561 hours were spent in this work, Over 9,000 prisoners were assisted 
on discharge and employment found for them, In addition, the organization 
acts as parole advisor, does pre-parole work in some commmities. Many 
Officers act aS vrobation officers at police and other courts. Prison 
Sunday, when evory corrective institution in tho United Stetcs is the scene 


of a Salvation Army religious service, has become a nationally imown 
effort, 


Limitation of this article forbids my going into detail about Employ- 
mont Agoncies, Homes for the Aged, Boys Clubs, Settlements, Women's Hotels, 
Young Women's Boarding Homes, Convalescence Homes, General Hosvitais, 

Clinics, Dispensaries, and other branches of our work in the United States. 

I do believe, however, that I have madc clear, to some extent, some of the 
facilities we have which offer a profitable resoureo for the probation 
officer in carrying on his work, Know the Salvation Army Officer or Officers 
in your community. Find out what they know about your client and his back- 
ground, See if som: of tho phases of the Army program might be used in 
troatment, dircetly or indirectly. Tho Salvation Army Officcr may be a 
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COSTS DETENTION 


BY CARL 8B. HYATT 


FINANCIAL COSTS OF DETENTION 


During the yoar onding June 30, 1937, 1,248 Fedcral offcndcrs 
under 18 yoars of age were detained for trial. Practically all of this 
dotcntion was in jails. The longth of the detention period varicd fron 
one day to ten months. Ono-ethird of the juveniles were held for a month 
or longer. The total number of da anys detention amounted to 35,2735 or 
nearly 97 yoars. At the rate of 923 cents per day in non-Fodoral jails 
and $1.13 in Fedcral jails, the nek of this care was approximatcly 
$33,000. A large part of this cost could have been climinated by the 
prompt hearing of cases as er for in the "Foderal Juvenile Dclin- 
quency Act." 


Speedy hearings of cases would also offcet othcr savings in- 
cluding the travel and per diom expense of investigators and witnesses 
who at tho inception of the casc may be on the ground, but who at the 
time of the hcaring may be far away, thus necessitating travel oxpense 
and per dicm to bring them back. When spccdy hearing is accomplished 
other savings are possible through the climination of costs incidcntal to 
the ordinary court procedure, such as grand jury hearings, and activitics 
of the U. S. District Attorncys' office. 


SOCIAL COSTS oF DETENTION 


But the financial ana. of detention is only a part of the total 
cost--there is also the social cost. Most of the detention--34,000 out 
of 35,273 days-=was in non-Fcderal jails. Federal jail inspectors have 
found. that conditions in 70 per cont of the county and city jails of this 
country are such that these jails should not be used for Federal offenders. 
Most of them arc filthy and in thom the “sick and the well, the young and 
the old, the unregenerate and the rcoformable are mixod indiscriminatcly." 
This social cost can also be avoided by prompt hearing of cases which will 
permit correctional treatment to be carricd out without the tragic oxpori- 
ence of detention and other domoralizing procedures. 


It is probable that cvon greater future saving can bo made by 
speeding up the handling of juvenile casos, particularly sinec the number 
of such cases is increasing. For oxemplc, during tho fiscal ycar, onding 
June 30, 1938, approximatcly 2,000 Federal offenders under 18 years of 
age were disposed of in the Federal courts. Every cffort should be made 
to divert juvenile cases to State. jurisdiction wherever this can be donc 
consistently undor the law and where there is reasonable assurance that 
the juvenile will reccive scicntific, understanding, and sympathetic 
treatment and carc. 


* * * 


THE PRE-SENTENCE INVESTIGATION 


AND INSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT 


BY FRANK LOVELAND 


It is a recognized principle of modern penology that the best 
interests of the community and of the offender are served only when the 
prisoner is studied and treated on an individualized basis. This involves, 
necessarily, a complete study of the personal and social factors in his 
past life which have influenced his development, and an evaluation of his 
present problems, abilities, prospects, and needs. An individualized pro- 
gram, whether of probation supervision, institutional treatment, or super- 
vision on parole, can be of little value unless it is based on accurate 
and complete knowledge of the case. 


It is evident that the various treatment agencies must cooperate 
in securing this information, and in carrying out suitable programs for 
offenders. No one treatment azency can operate independently of the others 


if a maximum of efficiency, and, ultimately, of public protection, is to be 
attained. 


WHAT IS "CLASSIFICATION?" 


This leads to a consideration of the relationship between the 
probation officer and the institution staff members responsible for the 
operation of classification machinery. But first of all, what is classi- 
fication? Classification may be described as the machinery by which a 
program fitted to the individual offender's needs is developed and placed 
into operation. In the federal institutions, the first month of an in- 
mate's sentence is spent in quarantine. Durinz this period he is examined 

_ by the physician, the psychiatrist and psychologist and is interviewed by 
the parole officer, who obtains his social history, by the educational 
supervisor, who analyzes his educational necds, by the industrial counsel- 

or, who studies his vocational abilities and requirements, by the Associate 
Warden, who is particularly concerned with the problems he may present from 
the custodial and disciplinary standpoints and by the Chaplain. Each of 
these officials prepares his report on the case which is integratcd into 
an admission summary a fow days before the end of the quarantine period. 
The case as a whole is then reviewed by the classification committee, which 
is composed of the Warden, the Senior Warden's Assistant, and the various 
department heads mentioncd above. After tho case has been analyzed from 
all points of view, the comaittec as a unit, proposes a program of insti- 
tutional treatment. Considered at this time are such matters as transfer 
to a different type of institution, the type of custody the inmate will 
require, the social service program that is indicated, mcdical and psy- 
chiatric treatment, employment and vocational training, and education and 
religious training. The inmate is then called into the mecting and tho 
broposed program explained and discussed with him. At future datos this 
program may be revised as the need for changcs is indicated. 
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now the ‘relationship ‘Of. thio, officor-. to 
the institutional troatment of the offender, just what arc tho functions 
of the probation officer? It is impossible to make a sound study of on 
individual on the basis of an intorviow alone. That is why the prc-scn- 
tence investigation, with its requiromonts of vorification, has becn pro- 
vided for the use of the court in making its disposition of tho case and 
for the probation officer in his supervision of the probationor. This 
same information is of equal importance to the institution if our efforts 
are to be constructive anc if they are to have a sound basis. In my opin- 
ion, no one section of the admission summary is more important than that 
dealing with tho offender's social history. That history is the individ- 
ual's biography. If complete and accuratc, it gives the reader the source 
from which to detcrmine the nature and the explanation of most of the 
problems the individual presents. It gives clucs to specialists, such as 
the psychiatrist, in making a scarch rer tho less obvious and lcss tangi- 
ble problems. 


I can say with assurance that the admission summary in tho prepa- 
ration of which a full pre-sentmee investigation report has beon available, 
furnishes a far better basis for constructive institutional treatment of the 
offender than thc summary propared without the assistance of thet report. 


Under now procedures, the pre-sentence investigation is kept ina 
confidential ccontral file which is used by the various institutional offi- 


.. @ials who interview the inmatc. The social service interview ordinarily 


takes place within forty-cight hours aftcr admission and it therefore bee 
comes important that the pro-sentence report be available as soon as pos- 
sible after the inmate is committed. It nced not be argued that tho social 
service intcrvicw can be much morc intelligent, productive, and less time- 
consuming if the information contained in the prce-scntence investigation is 
then at hand, Adcequately prepared pre-sentence investigations aro of 
questionable aid in the designation of institutions and for classification 
. programs, and offer a valuable foundation upon which to begin the study and 
treatment of offenders. 
«2 


THE HIGHEST TEST OF SOCIAL CASE WORK 


The highest test of social case work is growth 
in personality. Does the personality of its clients 
change, and change in the right direction? Is energy 
and initiative released, that is, in the direction of 
higher and better wants and saner social relations? 
Only an instinctive reverence for personality, anda 
warm human interest in people as people can win for 
the social case worker an affirmative answor to this 
question. an affirmative answer means growth in 
personality for the case worker himself. The service 
is reciprocal. 

MARY E. RICHMOND 


EES 


THE BASIS IN MEDICINE 


FOR THE SOCIAL TREATMENT OF THE ADULT OFFENDER * 


“= BY SAMUEL W. HARTWELL, ™.D. 


This nation and all nations, as civilized groups of people, are 
being brought to a sudden realization of the tremendous seriousness of 
many of our social problems. 


If we consider war as group crime, we can safely say that the 
problems of crime and its increase are by far the most serious of all so- 
cial problems. On the solution of these problems depends the solution of 
many of the others. Perhaps on this solution depends our form of civili- 
zation itself. 


We are gathered from all of the widely scattered communities of 
this nation. We are to spend a few days thinking together to the end that 
we may, perhaps, go back to our work in our various communities, in our 


various ways, better prepared to face our tasks and problems and hopefully 
having more faith. 


To me has fallen the task of presenting, in a few brief moments, 
the medical and psychiatric viewpoint of our adult offenders' problems. 
We all agree that, in the case of some delinquents and criminals, physical 


and mental disease have their part in creating delinquent tendencies and 
criminal acts. 


MEDICAL AWD PSYCHIATRIC VIEWPOINT 


There is no agreement at all as to what proportion of all crimi- 
nals are physically or mentally sick. Nor is there a general agreement as 
to how much of the cause of crime, as it cxpresses itself in the act of 
any one individual, rests in his or her mental or physical health. The 

modern physician, with his better knowledge of the relations of the mind 
and the body to one another and with his better understanding of the funce 
tioning of mind and body in their relations to their environment of the 
past and present, is coming more and more to believe that in no case what- 
ever is bodily disease or mental disease the sole cause of crime. But we 
also believe that no criminal, or anyone else for that matter, does the 
things he does entircly of his own conscious volition, but that mental and 
physical functioning, entircly out of the individual's awareness and con- 
trol, always have something to do with all of living as it expressos itsclf 
by behavior, whether this bohavior be good or bad. 


There is great interost but no agrcoment as to how much medicine 
and psychiatry can do toward the prevention and cure of crime by treating 
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the montal or physical diseascs of the criminal or potential criminal. 
This lack of agrcemont is natural, since there is little wdorstanding 

of the relative importance of the various positive factors that, in tho 
individual case, ontcr into the formation of the criminal personality, or 
of the negative personality factors which, being absent, permit the inci- 
dental or isolated criminal act to be committed by the physically-hcalthy, 
ond socialized individual. 


FACTORS IN UNDERSTANDING AND 
TREATNE.T OF THE OFrENDER 


Today, instcad of discussing goncralizations rezarding the mcdi- 
cal and psychiatric factors in crime and its treatment, I should like to 
talk about some of the social psychiatrists! ideas and thcorics which, if 
there be verity in them, are or will be of great uscfuiness to you in the 
understanding of adult offcnders ond in your plans for treatment of them, 
For I fccl that these ideas should be considered as a part of the picture 


in many of the phases of your work which you are to discuss in the days 
that will follow this. 


The medical profession, more proporly I should say individual 
mombers of the medical profession, have, in the past, often crred cithcr 
in declining any responsibility for wnderstanding and treating the crimi- 
nal, or converscly, insisting that they, alone, could understand or treat 
him. We now humbly sey that we have been wrong when we have said this. 
We do have a responsibility in the understanding and treatmont of overy 
criminal, but it is never ours alone, (and I mean novor, oven in the caso 
of the deteriorated homicidal epileptic) ond in no criminal docs our medi- 
cal or psychiatric cures (strikine as they scom to be somtimes) represent 
a complete cure. And this statement is true oven for children, though it 
is infinitcly more true of the adult offender. 


The modern physician, especially the modern physician who is 
interested in hygicne, both physical and montal, not only fccls that hc 
has a place in the study ond cure of crime, but he feels that he has the 
duty to your profession, to the judicial profession, and to the educational 
profession, of teaching you the principles of mental ond physical hygiene 
and, in the mental ficld, at least, of teaching you therapy of kind that 
you, yoursolf, can carry out. Now this mmtal trcatment of psychothcrapy, 
practiced in a planful way and described in psychological terms, is porhaps 
new, but in terms of the csscenec of psychotherapy, which is the meaning to 
or influence on, that one individual has in his rclation with somcone clso, 
is not now and always has and always will accowmt for a major part of a 
probation or parole officer's successes. I am tempted to use the bricf 
time I have in talking about this, but I om not going to do so. 


There are othor things I should like to usc my timo in discus- 
sing. I could sperd my time talking about the handicaps and difficultics 
that various neurological or glandular discases bring to pcople who have 
these conditions, as thcy attempt to live their livos in a way satisfying 
both to themselves and to others. I could talk about the intclligence of 
individuals as it relates itsclf to behavior. Porhaps I could dispel some 
of the pessimism we all, at one time or anothor, have as wo sce the un- 
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changeable element of intcllectual handicaps, that frequently scoem ta. locn 
so important in the production of crime and in the interfcronce with troat- 
ment. 


Rather thon talk about these important aspects cf our problom, I 
an going to talk shop with you. I have to talk about my shop. I like to 
hear institution workers; probation and parole officers talk thcir shops, 
ond I wish I, and every psychiatrist, had more opportunitics to listen to 
youe From you we must learn. It scems to me-that. the first step for two 
groups working together towards a common goal, especially if their ap- 
proaches are from greatly different angles, is not.so much to cstablish 
principles of working relations, but rather to understand one another's 
thinking and methods. 


UNDERSTANDING AND PREDICTING 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


We, as psychiatrists, have one way cf understanding human be- 
havior of the present and in predicting how an individual is most likely 
to behave in the future. You have onother way. The difference is, doubt- 


less, more in our ways of expressing our thoughts than in the thoughts, 
themselves. 


In order that I may best talk my shop with you, I am going to 
take that most puzzling case you, each one of you, have in your list. I 
have forgotten his name, so I shall call him John Uncertainiski. You re- 
member John committed that rather serious offense, but it was his first 
and there was some, mitigating circumstance, so he was put on probation. 
Now I, working in my shop, have come to know him well, and equally impor- 
tent, you have furnished me with a femily history that has given me de- 
tailed information about all his life, ond I have learned from your history 


much about his parents and the people who knew him and who were important 
to him as he was growing up. 


I want to tell you some of the thoughts I have about John and 
discuss with you some of the things I fcel to be important for us to think 
about as we plan for or deal with him. The most important thing about 
John is that somewhere within or surrouding him is a great and mystcrious 
thing we call life, ego, soul, or conscious awareness of himsclf as an in- 
dividual. This is very much more real to him than anything else, even 
more real than the probation officer. This unknown something charges John 
with a strong force, a desire to live, a desire for bodily sathafactions, 
so strong that nothing but death will destroy the force, though its direc~ 
tion and manifestations may be much changed. When these desires are not 

_ Satisfied or there is a threat to him that they will not be satisficd, the 
instinctual drives (which is anothcr name for these great and little under- 
stood forces) do not find outlets in thoughts, foclings, or acts that are 
Satisfying. They then leave Him in a state of tension or stress, which 
tension or stress must be released in one way or another. The longer it 
is dazmed up, the greater force there is back of it, and the more powerful 
the explosion that results when it does find outlet. 


So far, John is no diffcrent than you or I or the President, the 
poet, the murderer, the saint, or the lifclong inmate of the state hospital. 
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But if we forget this obvious fact, that something within John will make 
hin continue to struggle for the expressing of this force throughout. his 


life, thon when we try to understand or help John we will fail niscrably 
in our attempts. 


INDIVIDUALS DIFFER IN "WAYS OF BEING HAPPY" 


The noxt thing I know about John is that he is different in many 
ways from ovory other human being. There is'a little difforonce in tho my 
his body functions. There is a little difference in the degree of intclli- 
gence he has. There is a little diffcronce in tho things he has lcarned, 
But I have discovered that thero are other ways in which ho is nuch nore 
difforent from everyono clse than thesc nentioned. . Because he wes born into 
a civilized group, we must compare him to others so born. I find that his 
ways of rclicving his life rosponse (another way of saying his way of being 
happy) is very different from nost other poople's. 


/ This outer world has imposed a sect of rulics which largely concorn 
ways in which he is allowed to relieve his life's drives. These rulos are 
vory many and very confusing, but most of the people who know John, instcad 
of killing people who are for any reason umpleasent to thom; instead of tok- 
ing for their owm use anything thcy desire; instead of satisfying thcir sox- 
ual instincts at once and with anyone they sce and are attracted to, have, 
in some way, acquired the Imack of finding satisfactions: in such ways as 
being able to do things that other poople approve of, and thus get what wo 
may call a feeling of sclf-expression and sclf-importamce and success that 
is very satisfying to them and helps them successfully and happily "blow 
off the steam” of their decop life drives. Net so John. He doos not havo 
much of this useful kmack. I learned that perhaps he did not have any op- 
portunities to fccl successful and important and that he was not too intel- 
ligent; but more significant, I loarned that he nover trusted anybody who 
could bring him this fecling in rclation tc the little successes ho did 
make, when hoe was younger and before he got into trouble. So now the job 
you got for John, though it is not such a bad one for these hard tines, is 
not helping: John very much with his big problom of living his life in terns 
of handling his great life drives satisfactorily. 


Now another way thet the judges and the probation officers and 
John's friends had of being happy was to be brave. They were able to look 
at life with courage, to think about it bravely, and to feel that they wore 
not wiworthy or guilty. Fear and courage, togethcr, do not cxist in our 
minds peaceably. One or the other must hide away. . Very many well-nmcaning 
people were vory busy civilizing John whon he was a boy. In fact, a lot of 
people are still busy at the same job. Wo all had to be made to fcecl 
afraid of many things, or we never could be good in the ordinary meaning 
of the word. The troublo is that foar is a great dammer-back cf naturc's 
way of finding rclicf for lifo's drives. John docsn't kmow how to be really 
couragcous, but he acts as though he werc. Woe will have to think about that 


later and clear up that point before we can rcally wderstand our friond 
John, 


There are two othcr ways many cf Jchn's fellow townsmen had of 
boing both civilized and happy. Thcy are too important.to discuss, for all 
the things I have learned about John's diffcronces along these lines would 
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-yse up all of our time. One is a scnse of belonging, an acceptance of 
others in an unsclfish give, instead of take, kind of love. This in all 
its various forms is the cssontial thing on which civilization has beon 
built. Without it, few people deal successfully with thoir strongest of 
all natural drives, their scx desircs. And I know a great dcal about John's 
parents, and their part in this most tragic of 211 John's deficiencies. The 
other one is a philosophy of lifc in its entircty that works successfully. 
A lot of people Jchn has known did not have a very good one. And those who 
did, did not agree vory well with one anothcr, and no one took tine to oxe 
‘plain these differences to John or to help him find a religion, a faith, or 
‘a philosophy of his own. Again and again wo find that John is very: diffor- 
ent from 2 lot of people, whose physical health is no bettcr than John's, 


_whose house or stroct is no bettcr, and who have had no moro social work 
done for then than John has. 


SOME CONCEPTS IN THE STUDY OF THE OFFEKDER 


So in talking about your case, I will be oblizcd to speak of sone 
things I think I know about John that I did not lcarn from the study of hin, 
alone. Some thearies and some words to describe these othcr things have 
been evolved from the studics of many poople--psychologists, psychiatrists, 
educators. From what all these poople have learned and from my experience 
in secing pcople change into happicr, bettcreadjusted folks when treated on 
the basis of these theoretical, or perhaps nearly proven eencepts, I -belicve 
that I ‘now some other thing s about our John. 


His personality, that is the real he, can best be thought of as 
an activity rather than a thing. The truce He is made up not only of all 
of his thought life, all of his perceptive powers, (that part of him that 
makes him awarc’ of the outer world),all his feeling life, cr all of his 
total mind; but it is also made up of his body and all of its activities, 
and also just as truly and almost as unchangeably is it made up of his pres- 
ent and past experiences and enviromient. It is these things that are the 
man, and when he meets an experience; a tenptation, for example; it is all 
of these various parts of him that give the response. 


I have discovered that John is different. Right and wrong are 
not the sone, love is not the same experionce, going straight is not Te) 
inportant as it’ is to a lot of poople who aro nct on probation and who are 
passing laws for John to live by. But still this does nct cxplain John 
very well or give us much hope of helping him. What John says, and when 
he says it, really means, is so different from what he actually does. It 
is so illogical for him to take so little satisfaction in making good; so 
wiwise for “him to do things he knows will scot him into trouble. Ho says 
the races are fixed and the bookics crooked, but he will spend his hard- 
earned money for tickets on the horses just the same. Wc think in our shop 
that this apparent paradox must be explained if wo aro to understand John. 
And we nust understand hin if we arc to help him. This may scom very sin- 
Ple and trito to*some, or it may sound very thcorctical and uscless to 
others, but in shop we think it is preciscly this newcr way of thinking 
about people who are probloms that is beginning to give us a glimpse of 
what may lie before us in the great ficld of the undorstanding, treatment, 
and especially prevention of crime. So in our shop we arc cating to be- 
lieve that it is uscless to arguo about whether inheritance (that is, the 
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body and brain we bring with us), or experionce and conditicning by others 
(that is, our qiotional life and patterns), or our environment, is the chiof 
factor in personality or behavior. They are all especially in the adult, 
fused into one. To disagreo about which one is to blame cr in which one wo 
may seck for the chango needed is like trying to decide whether it was tho 
coffee or the cream or the sugar that was to blanc for the cup running ovor, 


So I have found this about John. We can't chango hin vory nuch 
by taking his mind off in one corner ond chanzing it while we disrcgard his 
body with its pains and aches, leaving its shortcomings and defcrmitics w- 
treated and his cnvironment unchanged. Nor can we change hin very much if 
we alone change his body by correcting physical conditions or training it to 
serve him botter, if this is all we do. Neither can we change hin very nuch 
by altering his environment alone. This last thing, that I have mentioned 
and have found out about John in my shop, is not nearly so true of John's 
little ten-year-old boy or girl, but even with then it is relatively true, 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


Now finally, I om nearly ready to talk about John as a case to be 
treated. I want to mention ancther discovery, a most important one we 
think, that has come from the study and treatment of many thousands of u- 
happy, neurotic delinqucnt and insane folk. In seeking in our shop for cxe 
planations of why treatrient of.crime in the past has always met with only 
small success, we have found that the treatment of the different parts of 
John, such as the use of arguments, threats, and promises to treat his mind; 
the use of medical techniques, or punishment to treat his body; or altcring 
and correcting faults in his environment; often fails to correct hin as we 
would wish. We have therefore concluded John has another part of hin; sonec- 
thing that is very diffcrent to learn about because he himself has no per- 
sonal knowledge of it, nor will he ever have except through an intcllectual 
acceptance of its existence, through an understanding of the effect this wu- 
known part has on his emotional life and in his behavior. 


We have given it a namc, the unconscious nind. We belicve it is 
an absolutely necessary part of him if he is to be both happy and civilized. 
We believe that it is also the most dangerous part of him, seeking always 
to gain more control of him when it should be only controlling him cnough 
to help him find happiness and joy in living through self-expression through 
courage, the feeling of belongings, and throuzh a faith in life itself. 


In this other hidden but powerful part of John are many things 
that he can never accept as part of himself and raaain out of the nental 
hospitals. There are fears and feelings of guilt from his childhood; feel- 
ings of discouragement, confusion, and lonesoxencss that he has, in the 
past, had tc get rid of by trying to forget, by lying to himself and say- 
ing he did not fecl that way or that he did not care if he did. He was 
oblized to do this because he, like every other hwaan being, wanted to be 
happy. He has never really gotten rid of them however, and now that they 
are in his wconscious, they have a powor to make him unhappy, afraid, and 
guilty without his knowing why he has these feelings. I have, in these 
few sentences, tricd to suggest tc you something of what I think is the 
most important part of John as on individual who is failing to make a goot 
adjustment to life. It is not the only part of Jchn that nust be doalt 
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with, but it is the most important for John partictlarly because he is your 
nest puzzling case. In mony of your simpler cases, the other parts of the 
problem, the more easily understood ones, would be the most impcrtent. 


Please listen carefully now. Although we Imew that the things 
thet have gone into the unconscious mind are important and do explain many 
of the criminal carecrs, most cf the scricus personality disorders, an 
all of the mental diseases not accounted for by orgomic discases of the 
brain, nevertheless, one should never think it is always csscntial to undere 
stand the uncenscious matcrial that is in the crininal's mind if one is to 
treat him successfully. In some cases this matcrial alone furnishes the 
key, and in every case we should remember that it is on importont factor in 
an individual's adjustment to lifc, be he saint or sinner. Furthermore, 
this matcrial must always be considered if one wishes to wdorstand fully 
the.reasons why one man is a saint and anothor a sinncr. . 


DIAGNOSING NEEDS OF THE OFFENDER 


And this brings me finally to the place where we are to talk 
about Jchn who needs help so badly that we both must do all we can for hin. 
If we are to work together, we must uiderstand one enother. We will talk 
about John's past experiences and the effect that they have on the real 
John. We will decide that he did nct, as a child, have a chance to be civi- 
lized in a way that made it possible for him to set expericnces of fceling 
self-expressive or of being loved. We will ncte that he now behaves as 
though he does not.want cthers to love or be interested in him end that he 
makes little cffort to be successful or takes little satisfaction in so 
doing. We will perhaps agree, you from covaluvating the confusing behavior 
of the man in his situation, I from my inadequate and partial understandinz 
of his unconscious and fron what he can tell me about hinsclf and fron xy 
knowledse of his past, that his actual needs are just the things he nost 
emphatically denies that he needs or wants. 


What will we do? We will work tcgether. I will try to give hin | 
insight into himself. Perhaps I will try to get some of the umkmow onoe 
ticns of fear and lonescmencss into his awareness. It will make him unhap- 
py at first. He will resent them when they conc, and I may fail. You will 
be trying to bring to him, in the presont, the cnotional responses that he 
necds and has needed so long. If he can or will accopt it, it will becone 
no longer so necessary for him to behave ss he has beon behaving. You will 
explain him to others with whom he is trying to live, who botter undorstand- 
ing him, can bettcr accept him. I may fail in ny part, while you may suc- 
coed. Wo may both fail. But if wo understand Jchn Uncertainiski and Imow 
why he is a criminal and perhaps discover also why we have failed to help 
hin, then we may be able tc help somo other John more successfully. 


NEED FOR COORDINATED EFFORT 


Some things I lmcw. Unless we, who are approachin= the problen 
of crime from the psychiatric on¢le, can bo practical and not do such 
things as think that understandin; the deeper mental reasons for crine 
excuse the crime, or fcel that we alone can cure all of the cascs or even 
any of the cases, we will never really be of any real help to the institu- 
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tion official, probation or parole officer or have a part in mitigating the 
problem of crime. These things we must learn fram you, for you have proven 
them in your shop. And I know that if you approach your problen, &ssuming 
that everybody feels alike or is made happy or unhappy in the same way or 
by the same things that make you or anybody else happy or Unhappy » or if 


. you assume that anybody. knows and can directly deal with all the forces 


within himself, or that ‘there is an absolute right and wrong for everybody, 
or that being good or law-abiding makes everybody happy, you will fail in 
understanding, and so, often fail in treatment. These are the things I havo 
learned in my shop. 


The most. complicated, changeable, wpredictable thing of all nature 
is the human being as he expresses himself in life. ‘We must. know how he be- 
haves, but unless we can know in part, at least, why he behaves as he docs, 
we cannot hope to change him. Medicine and psych etry have thoir part in 
the diagnosis and treatment of tho adult offender. Probation, incarccration 


and parole have theiy parts in modicine and psychiatry. We must work toe 
gether. 


"THE SALVATION ARMY AS A COMIUNITY RESOURCE" 


Continued from Page 9 


university graduate serving as a supervisor of a Family Welfare Burcau, or 
he may be an ex-plumber who is manager of an Industrial Home, or a former 
school teacher now directing a religious and recreational center, but whate 
ever they have been, you will find each one filled with compassion and with 
a deep burning desire to help people to live their best and be at poace 
with socicty and with God. You will find cach one an exponont of Christi- 
anity in action, animatcd, motivated, drivon, by the same spirit that drove 
the Founder to Whitechapel sevcnty-threo yoars ago. 


» * * * 


“THEY ALL COME OUT" 
| Continued from Page 5 


conscientious work of our Federal parole supervisors. The Department of Jus- 
tice rejects the idea that parole shovld be used for clemency, as an oppore 
tunity to review the sentence meted out by the trial judge, or for any pure 
pose except to provide a scientific and helpful means of rehabilitating those 


_ cases in which reformation is possible and where law abiding conduct may rea 


sonably be anticipated. When parole systems do not do this they cannot 
rightfully be called parole. Relcase without supervision is not parole. 
Our position is simply this--we believe in parole and constantly scek to im- 
prove its administration. 


It has been necessary in these remarks to confine mysclf to ccr- 
tain fundamental problems which face the Department of Justice in the admini- 
stration of its prison system. I have been forced to climinate from this 
discussion many interesting and, indeed, vital phasos of the work. I might 
summarize with this suggestion, that in the administration of our ponal in- 
stitutions we have endeavored to make them places in which there is hope 
rather than despair, work rathcr than idleness, hcalth rather than discas¢e. 
We feel that this is a protective policy to which all realists willingly 
subscribe, for we are constantly faccd with the one undeniable fact, that 
some day these men will all come out. 


+ 


--basis-of the social seivneces in their avproach to the problem of crim- 


THE BASIS THE SCIENCES 


FOR. SOCIAL TREATMENT OF ADULT OFFENDERS 


BY SAUL D ALINSKY 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Alinsky's paper was presented at the 
sessions of the "Committee on Social Treatment of the 
Aduit Offender" at the National Conference of Social Work, 
Washington, June, 1938, and is printed in FEDERAL 
PROBATION with the permission of the Chairman of the 
Committee. Starting on page 32, Charles EH. Meyer, Ph.D., 
offers a critical analysis of Mr. Alinsky's thesis. 


The fundamentel objective of all science is truth. Professor 
H. Levy of the Intyperial College of Scicnee and Technology of London, de- 
fines truth as "the surmiction of man's expericnce at any given moment, 
truth is a lantern that illuminates his next few steps, past truth be- 
coms incomplete as a greater truth replaces it, truth is an instrument 
for the creation and working out of a human purpose, becoming sharper and 
mre effoetive as that purpose becomes itsclf clearer und as man's read- 
ing of natural process becomes more and more accurate."1 With this def- 
inition, modcrn forward-looking scientists arc in complete accord. The 


inal behavior is then the scareh for truth and socicl utility. 

That division of the social sciences which addresses itsclf to 
the study of criminal behavior is then attempting to achieve the objec- 
tive of securing a fund of Imowledge which may be used for purposes of 
social utility. This mons the utilization of that knowledge for cithcer 
the sreventicn of crime or the treatment of criine. 

In the ficld of study or human behavior, the problem is duo- 
fold in charactor, «irst, the etiology of that behcavior must be detcr- 
mincd. Second, cffective and successful prevention cnd treatment pro- 
cedures must be discovered. The body of secured lmowledge of the 
cticlogy of crinc t.ould then serve as the necvssary foundation for the 
formulotion of sueecssful prevention or treatment projects. 

The first stage, that or diagnosis, or of dctcrmining the 
etiology of crime, has primarily concerned the social scicnees to datc. 
The various attempted treatment pregrams have been mcainly significant 
insofar as they have shed light on the causative factors in erime and 
dclinqueney. 

To the socicl secicnecs the problem presented is bricfly this: 
are the social involved in the formetion and development 
of crime? In order to dctcrminc this, ecrimo must be studicd with ref- 
erenec to the cultural framework from which it cmcrgcs. 


1. H, Levy, A Philosophy for a Modern Man (New York) p. 309. 
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In the past practically all thinking on the causes of crime 
has been predicated upon one of two theses, or both. First, that crim- 
inality was a problem of the individual criminal--namely, individual 
determinism. Second, that there was one cause for criminal behavior, 
A brief review of the past procedures reveals these theses as the hubs 
about which all thinking has revolved. 

Both psychology and psychiatry (in the field of criminal be- 
havior) are based upon the assumption that the criminal group is dif- 
ferentiated from the general population by virtue of certain abnormal 
personality traits peculiar to them. This myth of abnormality has. been 
exploded by modern research, 


One of the main characteristics of the 
the individualistic approach has been the 
stressing of single isolated factors as be- 
ing preeminently significant in the etiology 
of criminal behavior, We have seen this in 
Lombroso with atavism, in psychology with 
mental deficiency, in psychiatry with mental 
deficiency, in psychiatry with psychopathy. 
Ploscowe in his admirable critical analysis 
of the roles of psychology and psychiatry in 
criminology points to this characteristic as 
being a significant fault of these approaches. 


Conspicuous in the individualistic approach is a segmental 
static conception of the dynamics of behevior. This has been reflected 
in the conclusive refutation of their findings and has definitely demon- 
strated the sterility of those procedures which are based upon individual 
determinism. 

Today we find, that out of the mass of research materials ac- 
cumulated by the social sciences in their studies of the causes of crime, 
one thesis has constantly presented itself, clearly and unmistakably. 
This thesis is that “the character and amount of crime reflects the char- 
acter of the society which engenders and sustains it." The findings and 
conclusions of modern research in criminology all flow back into the well 
of the social organization. This is by no means a recent or new di3- 
covery. It is recent and new in terms of receiving common acceptance. 

In 1913 Enrico Ferri stated that "every society has the crim- 
inality which it deserves, and which produces by means of its geograph- 
ical and social conditions such quantities and qualities of crime as cor- 
respond to the development of each collective human group."? 


2. Saul D. Alinsky, "The Philosophical Implications of the Individual 
istic Approach in Criminology." Proceedings of the American Prison 
Association, 1937 (New York, 1937), p. 162. 

3. Enrico Ferri, The Positive School of Criminology (Chas. H. Kerr & CO. 


1913), pp. 92-93. 
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It then becomes of primary importance that we inquire into the 
character of the type of society we live in with reference to its rela- 
tionship to crime. For this purpose, it is most illuminating to briefly 
peruse the recent findings of the adnittedly oNpehaeeo students of crim- 
inal behavior. 

E. H. Sutherland in the closing paien of his PRINCIPLES OF 
CRIMINOLOGY - 


. Of life and for. easy money. became effective for 
all. social elssses, since the fixed barriers which 
previously restricted these privileges to the 
nobility hed been removed. After the disappear- 
_ance of the nobility business men constituted the 
_ elite and wealth became respected above all other 
attainments; necessarily, | poverty became a dis- 
Braces. Wealth was therefore identified with worth 
and worth was made’ known to the public by conspicu- 
ous consumption. The ambition for luxury standerds 
_, of life, developed by. competitive consumption and 
by. competitive salesmanship, spread to all classes 
and the simple life was_no longer satisfying. These 
expanded wants therefore tended to become stronger 
_ than the inhibitions. Also, it became apparent at 
an early period. in the capitalist system that great 
wealth was not secured by manual labor but by 
social manipulation which did not necessarily in- 
crease the nation's wealth. This might be in the 
form of farsighted appreciation of future develop- 
é ments, but might be in the form of bribery or fraud, 
and was generally speculative in nature. In 
earlier years wild speculation in real estate and 
in later years wild speculation on the stock market 
were expressions of this desire for easy money. 
Crime is frequently a similar speculative expres. 
sion of the desire for easy money .* 


Dr. Wn. Healy in an article THE CLOSE OF ANOTHER CHAPTER IN 
CRIMINOLOGY comments as follows: 


A forthcoming book, by the present writers, 
embodying the results of a study undertaken under 
_ the auspices. of the Yale Institute of Human Re- 
lations, will deal with this problem. We are not 
ready at this time to state-the results of careful 
work with the juvenile delinquent and his family. 


H. Sutherland, . of Srininology (Chicago, 1934), 
pp. 67-68. 


ae 
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But we may anticipate sufficiently to state 
that this research, as well as our other 
studies, shows that it is at the door of our 
“whole society that we must finally lay the 
blame for our present criminal situation.® 


At the National Conference for Social Work meeting in 1932 the 
late Frankwood E, Williams delivered the following statement: ~ 


Consider more carefully the president of 
any of these organizations, the chairman of the. 
executive board, the various members of the 
board, the bishop, the college. president, the 
physician, the lawyer, the prominent contri- 
butors, They are on the whole cultured, edu- 
cated, soft-spoken, emotionally controlled, not . 
given to open quarreling, good-willed, sym~ 
pathetic, cooperative. But what are their real 
interests? Have you worked with them long. 
enough to note the aggression in them? In de- 
fense of what and in protection from what do 
they become "practical", begin to-quibble, 
split hairs? | 

As between them and the gangster there will 
be this difference. The gangster is open and 
above board with his aggression. He is out to 
get all he can, is proud of his prowess and has 
little sense of guilt. He is not morally con=- 
fused, he is confused only when he finds that 
we consider him bad.....Openly, or more often 
subtly, but just as surely, he (referring to 
the board member, the lawyer, the prominent con- 
tributor, etc.) exploits others and under the 
skin there is no difference between him and the 
gangster except that his moral confusion some- 
times robs him of his courage © 


Frank Tannenbaum in his penetrating study CRIME AND THE COM 
MUNITY, stressed the fact that: 


It does not require great perception to 
see that the very emphasis upon success. as a 
personal accomplishment has colored individual 
conduct to such an extent that criminals’ as 
well as bankers' careers may be expected to be 
profoundly influenced by the desire.to succeed 


5. Healy and Bronner, ‘Shimberg, "The Close-of Another Chapter in Crim- 
inology," Mental Hygiene (April, 1935), pp. 220-21. 


6, Frankwood E. Williams, "Out from Confusion," Survey Graphic 
(June, 1932). 
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in monetary terms. So, too, our emphasis upon 
freedom and the rights of the individual has 
been a factor in this process of developing the 
virtue of “rugged individualism" on one hand 
and of facilitating certain criminal careers on 
the other.” 


and again quoting from Tannenbaum: 


A discussion of the causation of crime in 
the United States must therefore take this gen- 
eral setting as its point of departure. Our 
very crime is typical of the community, an ex- 
position of its internal strains and conflicts; 
but the strains and conflicts are evidence of the 
possible deeper mergence of diversity into a 
greater United States. We may decry our exten- 
sive criminal activities, but we must accept 
them as indigenous rather than foreign or extra~ 
neous to the body politic; and we must recognize 
that a change in the amount and character of our 
erime awaits a change in the community which has 
given rise to that crime.8 © 


Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago ina 
recent article, IDEALS IN EDUCATION, after making the point that the char- 
acter of our educational systems reflects the character of our ROGLONYs 
follows it up with the following statement: 


A further consequence of American ideals in 
American education is that moral questions are 
omitted from it. The end given is money. The 
issue is how to obtain it as rapidly as possible 
and stay out of jail. 


Let us glance at the REPORT ON THE CAUSES OF CRIME of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement. Morris Ploscowe in his pene- 
critical review of the literature in 


tine little has been done except by way of 
declametion to show the influences on the produc- 
tion of crime of the underlying philosophy of the 
present social and economic system and of such 
manifestetions of the present social order as the 
existence of inequality of fortune, the existence 


?. Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and the Conmunt ty (Chicago: Ginn & CBs; 
1937, p. 48. 


8. Ibid., pe 49. 
9. Robert M. Hutchins, "Ideals in Education", The American Journal 
of Sociology (July, 1937), p. 8. 
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of a leisure class, the constant stimulation 
of needs. 
Perhaps it may be found that the price the 

' present organization of society must pay for its 

. continued existence is the necessity of dealing 
with some individuals who will refuse to accept 
a meterial status which does not permit them to 
enjoy all the things they see others enjoying. 
Finding their justification in the existing social 
philosophy, in order to satisfy their desires they 
may use methods which must be repressed if the 
present system is to continue, 10 


In the same report Judge Henry W. Anderson projects the fol- 
lowing observation; 


Despite the differences in character of 
these cities, their delinquency areas display 
similar characteristics--poor housing condi- 
tions; shifting and decreasing populations; 
great poverty and dependence; a marked absence 
of the house-owning class; 4 largely foreign 
population of inferior social status; unwhole- 
some types of recreation; inadequate open-air 
play through the operation of fundamental pro- 
cesses of economic growth, and social and in- 
dustrial change. The responsibility of social 
organization for the existence of these condi-~ 
tions is manifest. 


And so one can go on and on through the most recent literature 
finding constant reiteration of the same thesis. That we live in a social 
organization characterized by individualistic aggression, wide disparity 
of wealth, privilege, and opportunity, and a rather confused and demoral- 
ized idealogy. 

This, then, is the basis of the Social Sciences in the field 
of the causes of crime - that crime emerges as a function of this total 
social disorganization and as MacIver succinctly states "....the amount, 
the character, and the direction of crime are precipitates of the entire 
life of the community."12 

These concepts clearly reveal that the roots of crime are 
lodged in a social basis rather than in the individual. Therefore, those 
treatment programs which focus their attention upon the community rather 
than upon the individual are operating in the direction pointed out by 


10. Report on the Causes of Crime National Conmittee on Law Observance 


and Enforcement, No. 13, I, 117-8. 
ll. Ibid., A separate report by H. W. Anierson, p. 15. 
12. Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and the Community, p. xii. 
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quency. 


our research findings and conclusions. 
It would be of pertinence at this point to briefly evaluate 
the modern treatment procedures in the field of crime as a rough prag- 
It would appear, on a rational basis, that 
those procedures which would deny these premises (of the social basis of 
crime) and their implications, would be doomed to general failures. 
the other hand, success of such procedures would provide a significant 
argument against the validity of these concepts. 
For this purpose let us turn our attention to the field of 
This is advisable for a number of reasons. First, 
research has adequately demonstrated that a majority of juvenile delin- 
quents continue their criminal careers on into adult years, and that a 
preponderant number of adult offenders have records of juvenile delin- 
Crime and juvenile delinquency are so interrelated that they 
Second, far more work, more programs, and 
more agencies are to be found in this field, thus providing us with a 
more adequate base for evaluation. 
In making this brief critical survey, we can comnin divide 
the approach to juvenile delinquency into three parts. 
guidance clinics; second, the character-building agencies, neh as Boys’ 
Clubs, Young Mens Christian Associations, etc.; third, the various com- 
It should be remembered that while there 
is general agreement that all three of these procedures do provide many 
valuable services, but we are here engaged in a critical evaluation of 


them only with reference to their effectiveness in coping with the. problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 


First, the child-guidance clinics. 
in this field and one of its mainstays, has this to say: 


matic test of these concepts. 


juvenile delinquency. 


become almost synonymous. 


nunity organization movements. 


As matters now stand, it should be generally 
recognized that neither court nor clinic can be 
held completely responsible for the failure of the 
treatment, The clinic must state its recommenda- 
tions in terms of discovered needs; the court can- 
not possibly meet the reconmendations since it can 
do no more than social conditions and resources 
permit. 

From a dozen different sources come the influ- 
ences that pull down faster than any single social 
agency can build up. New recruits to crime are be- 
ing created steadily. There is, therefore, doubt 
as to how much of a wedge can be made by any case 
method as long as social conditions stack the cards 
so heavily against success. With feeble-minded, 
psychotic, or delinquent parents. crowded and dirty 
homes in a congested, criminalistic neighborhood, 
poor recreations, few substitutive outlets, and a 
current rather demoralized ideology--indeed a lack 
of all that enriches life--how many children can be 
expected to emerge into the light to take their 


‘place with their more fortunate brothers? If we 


are willing to met millions of our young citizens 


On 


First, the child- 


Dr. Wm. Healy, the pioneer 
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subsist at these low levels, how can we wonder 
if they turn against us to wrest from their en- 
vironment what they can by fair means or foul?15 


Frankwood E,. Williams comments on the child-guidance clinics 
as follows: 


We have a right to be appreciative of such 
organizations es child-guidance clinics. They are 
a partial salvation for individuals, but they are 
not even the beginning of a social salvation. In- 
dividual clinical methods as a method of social 
prophylaxis will go with its civilization. Only 
a hygiené of society itself will meet the situe- 
tion. 14 


The Gluecks!15 study and many others can be cited to support 
the finding that the child-guidance clinic has failed to significantly 
affect the problem of juvenile delinquency. The child-guidance clinic, 
it should be remembered, directs its efforts towards the individual 
rather than the community. 

Let us now look into the results of the character-building 
agencies--Boys' Clubs, Young Men’ Christian Association, etc. These 
agencies, despite many of their claims, ‘have failed to effectively cope 
with the problem of juvenile delinquency. Frederick M. Thrasher recently 
completed a detailed study of a boys’ club located in a slum community 
in New York City. In his attempt to determine the significance of the 


club with reference to juvenile delinquency, Thrasher came to this con- 
clusion: 


As one would naturally expect after review- 
ing the statistical conclusions of the Study and . 
the methods employed with problem cases, the case 
studies made by the Study revealed the Club 
had a negligible influence upon its problem mem- 
bers during the Study period. The acute behavior 
problems in these cases precipitated by various 
combinations of family disorganization, dire 
poverty, school maladjustments, gang activities, 
association with older hoodlums and underworld 
characters, demoralizaing experiences on the 
streets and in institutions of commercialized 
amusement and neighborhood hangouts--these influ- 
ences for the most part were beyond the power of 


13. Healy, Bronner, Shimberg, "The Close of Another Chapter in Criminology" 
Mental Hygiene (April, 1935) pp. 220-21. 

14. Frankwood E. Williams, "Out from Confusion", Survey Graphic (June,1932). 

15. Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor T., One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents 


Harvard University Press, 1934). 
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the Boys' Club to neutralize, particularly in 
the limited time each week which the average 
Boys' Club member spent in club activities in- 
volving, as they did, little real guidance from 
the Club personnel. 
. It would seem that the proponents of this 
Club as an agency of crime prevention not only 
had beef claiming too much for the Boys’ Club 
per se, but that its friends had been expecting 
far too much of it.16 


Clifford R. Shaw and the writer have recently completed a study 
of a notorious delinquent gang in Chicago,’ The ramifications of this 
gang extended to hundreds of other delinquent boys in the city. The 
failure of the c ourt, the clinic, the school, the social agency, the 
settlement house, and character-building organizations to alter the de- 
linquent behavior of these hundreds of boys to any appreciable degree is 
one of the most conspicuous conclusions presented by the study. The com- 
plete failure of these conventional procedures, which are based upon 
working with the individual offencer, is dramatically revealed by the 
research materials on the members of the gang, and the hundreds of crim- 
inal. careers related to them. The research findings clearly point in 
the direction of experimental community programs or area projects. 

It is common knowledge that the high rates of delinquency in 
certain deteriorated areas in the city of Chicago have remained rela- 
tively constant for the past thirty years despite the great increase in 
the number of character-building agencies in those areas. This coupled 

with the fact that the volume of delinquency has been constantly in 
creasing!8 despite the enormous multiplication of character-building 


agencies and programs provides a sorry commentary on the latter's ef- 
fectiveness in the field of prevention and treatment of delinquency. 

The failure of these approaches provides significant corrob- 
orative evidence for the validity of the thesis that crime and delin- 
quency is a function of social disorganization. It is also a powerful 
sustaining argument for those approaches which recognize the significance 
of the social processes in the etiology of crime, and therefore eddress 
themselves to the social rather than to the individual picture. 

In turning to the field of community organization, we find 
that comparatively little real organizational work has taken place. 
Much of what is referred to as community organiza tion is only paper or- 
ganization. This includes many of those organizations that clamor most 
loudly for favorable recognition. However, in those approaches where 
the character and role-of the community are understood - where the 
organization has been able to effectively participate in the life of 


16. Frederick M. Thrasher, "The Boys' Club and Juvenile Delinquency", 
The American Journal of Sociology (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, July 1936), pe 78. 

17, Clifford R. Shaw and Saul D. Alinsky, Companions in Crime 

18. C. E. Gehlke, Recent Social Trends in the United States, (New York 
1933, II, 1123-1935. 
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the community - where it has identified the natural leaders of the con- 
munity, recognized their important roles and worked with them ~- where 
it has recognized that community organization is organization of and by 
the people in the community rather than the superimposed programs of an 
outside agency--there we have a program may be properly called 
community organization... 

When these characteristics of real community organization are 
combined with constant measurement of the rate of delinquency in the 
area of operation in comparison to the rates of delinquency in central 
areas, plus the measurement of the degree to which the community is be- 
ginning to handle its own problems, then we find ourselves taking a 
long step, from the impressionistic emotional types of. judgments that 
have hitherto characterized the field, towards the securing of an objec- 
tive concrete body of data. 

The Chicago Area Project developed and guided by E. W. Burgess 
and C. R. Shaw is an outstanding example of an approach which embodies, 
among its other points, all of the characteristics previously cited. 
The promising potentialities of this procedure are now well known, It 
is predicated upon the full recognition of the social basis of delin- 
quency and crime. 

However, it may well be that the roots of Aclinqency are too 
deeply imbedded in the seneral social organization to be even touched, 
let alone significantly manipulated. As we have witnessed, according 
to the analysis and judgment of many authorities in the field, we mst, 
if we are to effectively dig for the roots of crime, forsake our tech- 


nical trowels and turn to the steam-shovel of social action. Sutherland 
makes this point: 


As long as the social organization is one of 
aggression, conflict, disregard for the welfare 
of others, we may expect criminality to flourish 
and we may expect all of the methods of reforma- 
tion to fail in e large proportion of cases 


Healy comes to this conclusion: 


If the roots of crime lie far back in the 
foundations of our social order, it may be that 
only a radical change can bring any large measure 
of cure. Less unjust social and economic condi- 
tions may be the only way out, and until a better 
social order exists, crime will probably flourish 
and society continue to pay the price.* 


19. E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, Pp, 591 


20. Healy, Bronner, Shimberg, "The Close of Another Chapter in 
Criminology", Mental Hygiene (April, 1935), p. 221. 
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It is a moot question whether a community can be successfully 
worked with by itself, despite all of the disorganizing. forces, of the 
social organization of which it is a part, constantly impinging upon 
it. However, organizational work in the individual community is a step 
in the right direction. It definitely possesses certain valuable poten- 
tialities. Its procedure rests upon the recognition of a social basis 
of crime. The approach to crime as a problem of the individual is an 
approach which is in complete contradiction to our accepted research 
findings, whereas the community organizational procedure is. consistent 
with our research findings and is operating in the direction they have 
pointed out. 

We would be successful in community organization if we were to 
achieve only partial or limited results. Only a static, segmental con- 
ception of the nature of the community which would regard it as a social 
political and economic entity insulated from the general: social organiza- 
tion, could lead one to expect far reaching results or eradication of 
delinquency or crime. The viewing of the community in its.true position 
and functional role in the general social scene precludes the possibil- 
ity of great achievements in the prevention and treatment of crime and 
delinquency. A profound change in the nature, character, and amount 
of our crime can only come from a corresponding profound change in our 
social organization. 


A man who has served a ten-year prison term leaves the prison 
gates a new mane Some of his habits have been replaced by pri- 
Son habits. He is likely to show his experience in his prison 
gait. His speech will have the flavor and slang of prison life. 
Some of his habits will, of course, be unaffected. His abili- 
ties to skate, to play checkers, to use a tyvewriter will show 
little change. In order to forget these skills he would have 
had to establish ‘new associations with their cues, and prison. 
life has given no opportunity for that. The prisoner has lost 
many of his former interests and acquired others. Wis affec-. 
tion for his family may have changed, The resentments with 
which he entered prison may have been inten sified or lost.Pris- 
On conversation has altered his speech and his thinking...... 
In all this are we to say that the man has a now personality? 
He has kept the legal identity of the body. The law looks on 
him as the same man. His fingerprints are still recognizable. 
He may or may not answer to the same name by which he ented 
But we must admit that in many respects he is a different person. 


Edwin R. Guthrie, THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN CONFLICT 
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INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIAL ENVRONMENT 


AS FACTORS IN MALADJUSTMENT 


By CHAS. H. MEYER, 


As yet there is no "last word" for those who deal with problems 
of delinquent and criminal behavior. However, Saul D. Alinsky, assistant 
sociologist for Chicago's Institute for Juvenile Research, in his article, 
"The Basis in the Social Sciences for Treatment of The Adult Offender," 
offers a solution to many satin esiemed difficulties in presenting and treat- 
ing delinquency and crime. 


MR. ALINSKY'S THESIS 


According to Mr. Alinsky “the bases of crime are to be found 
in the framework of social organization." His thesis is that we have 
criminal individuals because we have a criminal society. Consequontly, 
he says, the cure for crime is a reorganized community life. Change 
the community organization, and the crime in question will disappear. 
However, Mr. Alinsky points out that each community is a part of a 
larger society which must first of all undergo a corresponding pro- 
found change. The implication is that his method of treatment cannot 
succeed fully without a social reorganization on a regional, national 
and perhaps international scale, 


HIS METHODOLOGY 


Whether or not the reader will accept so comprehensive a 
theory as valid, depends to a large extent upon the method of develop- 
ment and logic in arriving at these conclusions. Caneetety the reader 
will not want to accept anything that is dogmatized. 


(1) The Rabbinical Method: At the outset Mr. Alinsky's pre- 
sentation follows a procedure sometimes referred to by scholars as the 
rabbinical method. This method is the practice of quoting or appeal- 
ing to authorities to prove a point or to support one's assertions. 
Nearly half of Mr. Alinsky's article is given to quotations, about six- 
teen in number, of which eight are used to support a single point. In 
one instance he asserts that the psychological and psychiatric "myth of 
abnormality hes been exploded by modern research," and then quotes hin- 
self in support of the statement. This represents a technique which 
is acceptable for purposes of edification but has been discarded as 
having scientific validity. The error of this method is that it st:cks 
up opinion upon opinion and confuses these with facts. There is still 


*An evaluation of "The Basis in the Social Sciences for Treatment of 
Adult Offenders." See page 21 ff. 
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extensive research by eminent psychiatrists and psychologists in the 
yery field which ifr. Alinsky believes to have been exploded, 


(2) Circular Reasoning: In Mr. Alinskyts peper there are: 
some examples of "begging the question," a fallacy of teking for granted 
as true that which remeins to be proved--or the fallacy of proving one 
assumption by another assumption. As an illustration, Ir. Alinsky says. 
that the child-guidanco clinics have failed in coving with delinquency. 
To susport his contention he quotes Dr. Willian Healy as saying that 
child-cuidance clinics cannot "be hcld completely responsible for the 
failuro.* Contrary to ir. Alinsky's interpretation, Dr. Hcaly's state- 
nent is quite difforcnt from saying that thoy have failed. In fact the 
ontire quotation would indicate that the casc work methods can succced, 
but not alone. ifr. Alinsky reads into the quotation what Dr. Healy docs 
not say, and on the basis of this assuiption the rcadcr is "begged" to 
accent that child-guidene. clinics and casc work mo are complete . 
failurcs tog-thcor with other “conventional procedures. 


thet the individualized approach has failed, 
lr. Alinsky infers negatively that itc failure is “ovidenee for the 
validity" of the cormunity approach. And then, at the conclusion of 
his cssay he statues that the community approach cannot be a complcte 
success, and will “achicve only partial or limited results." Any con- 
sistency in his method of rcasoning would show also that the failure 
o° the community approach is cvidencs for the validity of the individ- 
val approach. Evon in © secientifie discussion the rules of clear logic 
and fair nlay must prevail. | 


(3) "Fotishization": One must guard against making a fetish 
of the word “*scicnce" or “rusearch." Such:"fotishization” is popular 
today and may be overlooked when reading about authcenticatca rescarch 
findings on strout-car posters, but it has no place in a research dis- 
cussion. There is in lir. Alinsky's article a noticcable identification 
with "modern forward-looking scientists," “uodern rescarch," “our re- 
scorch," “odnittcdly outstanding studcnts,* “promising” projects, 
Studics ahd the likc. There is the gucstion as to how much a worker 
Should identify himself with his project. It is not only a mattcr of 
good taste but a fundamental princivle. of the scicntifie mthod which 
is involved. It is essential to accuracy and to thu sciuntifie method, 
that the spirit of dotachmunt bo oxcreised at all times and that tho 
identification of the cgo with the project be kopt at a minimum, so 
that thu machinations of the subjective wishes are not introduced into 
the findings. The wish for nas often constrained research 
Workcrs to prove too much. 


GENERAL FALLACIES OF THE THESIS 


(1) Bnvironnenial Deterninisn.+ There are some theoretical 
follacics in Lr. Alinsky's thesis, the first of w which is that social 


l. "Sociology," Encyclopedia of the Social Sciunecs, Vol. XIV, p. 240. 
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differences are determined by environmental factors. Mr. Alinsky places 
the bases of crime in the framework of social organization, and suggests 
in his program of treatment that the individual criminal can be changed 
by manipulating the social structure and social forces surrounding him, 
This places the causes of social phenomena in the physical patterns and 
social configurations of group life. This theory of environmental deter- 
minism is not workable when treating human beings. People do not like 
to believe that they are automatons. They want to believe, whether they 
have the power or not, that they can exercise some measure of control. 


(2) Form vs. Content:® Mr. Alinsky'’s thesis belongs to the 
ecological school of sociologists. He refers to delinquency areas in 
Chicago which have remained relatively constant in their crime rate, in 
spite of the differing nationalities and character-building agencies 
which have gone into them. The statistical correlations seem to elim- 
inate racial and national groupings as factors in crime. His assumption 
therefore is that there is something about the form, structure and social 
organization of these areas which has made criminals of each group moving 
into them. In other words, the form has determined the content, but the 
fallacy is that the content is limited to biological and linquistic 
factors. The cultural factors are omitted. The English, the Germans, 
the Irish and other nationalities which superceded one another in in- 
habiting the deterioration areas were different linquistic groups; but 
they brought with them common cultural heritages which came to be in 
conflict with some of the existing cultural patterns of the New World. 
It would seem that these conflicting cultural patterns were more im- 
portant in producing delinquency than the uniformity of the area. 


Mr. Alinsky seems to miss this point. He deals only with form and organ- 
ization. 


(3} An Old Idea: That society is responsible for the sins of 
its members is an ancient doctrine. From the dawn of history there have 
been schemes to reorganize communities designed to "grow wings" on all 
the citizenry.5 For generations people have believed in and commonly 
accepted a Kingdom of Heaven, or a millenium--a kind of community life 
in which the devil would be chained and in which, to use MacIver's ex- 
pression, there would be no “precipitates” of crime.* Even the "eco- 
logical approach" with its cartographic method, spot maps, end 


2. Pitrim Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, 1928, pp. 495-513. 

3. Plato, The Republic; J. J. Rouseau, The Social Contract, 1763 ("The 
state of nature is good, it is society that is bad"); Lester Ward, 
Psychic Factors, 1893, "Sociocracy" Chap. 38, p. 326 ff; Jeronie 
Davis, Contemporary Social Movements, 1930, Bk. II, "Utopias". 

4. Quoted by Alinsky from Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and the Community, 
1957, De xii. 
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delinquency areas is more than one hundred years old. One wonders 
then why Mr. Alinsky overworked such words as "modern," "most recent ," 
mew," "forward-looking" in presenting his thesis. .These words imply 
a lack of historical perspective and suggest that because a thing is 
recent it must be better than its antecedents. 


THE CHICAGO AREA PROJECT 


_ However, there is something in favor of Mr. Alinsky. He and 
his associates are trying to do something about delinquency and crime 
and are attempting to put their theory to a pragmatic test. The "“out- 
standing example" of his approach, Mr. Alinsky says, is the. Chicago Area 
Project, which begins treatment with the community and not with the in- 
dividual. He claims that any other method of treating crime is des- 
tined to failure. ane 


It is impossible with the limited space to deal adequately 

with the Chicago Area Project, © or to evaluate it fully. However, since 
it is an integral part of Mr. Alinsky's point of view, some attention 
must be given to it. Briefly stated it is a program for enlisting local 
"indigenous" or "natural" leaders, who will inspire neighborhood partic- 
ipation of the residents in planning and operating their own activities, 
such as will promote child welfare and general neighborhood improvement. 
In addition it provides for measuring and evaluating the results in terms 
of a reduction, if any, of delinquency. The program has been in opera- 
tion in three delinquency areas of Chicago. The problem in realistic 


terms is one of “achieving a new organization of life in these local 
deteriorated areas." 


It is essentially an experiment to discover an effective 
therapy for delinquency. It attempts to make local residents conscious 
of their fundamental needs so that they will participate in a coopera- 
tive program to solve their own problems. The specific activities are 
_about the same as those carried on by the character-building agencies. 
The Chicago Area Project promotes "baseball, basketball, football, box- 
ing, movies, drematics, various handicrafts, printing, newspaper work, 
ping pong, pool and billiards, small table games, archery, camping, 
club discussions, and the like." The difference from other agencies 
is that the Project uses the existing facilities of the community and 
does not create a new institution. It has no building of its own al- 
though it does operate from a central office in the area. Its objective 
is to find "natural" or indigenous leadership in the area so that the 


5. This is clearly set forth by A. Lindsmith and Y. Levin in their twoart- 

_vicles; "English Ecology and Criminology of the Past Century," 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol.27, No.6, March 1937, 
pp.801-816; and "The Lombrosian Myth in Criminology", The American 
Journal of Sociolegy, Vol. 42, No. 5, March 1937, pp. 653-671. 

6. E. W. Burgess, T.D. Lohman, E.R. Shaw, "The Chicago Area Project", 
National Probation Association Year Book, 1937, ppe 8=28. 
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Project ¢ can from the locality the. residents become eutono» 
- mous in carrying on the activities and “in working out their own salva. 


tion." This objective makes it somewhat of a missionary enterprise 
which: moves. out to another area as ‘soon as the local residents have | 
grasped the program and can carry it on autonomouslye. 


EVALUATE ON OF THE 


No one would take 1esud. with the Chicago Area Project as an 
experiment, even if-«he were not fully in accord with the underlying phi- 
losophy or general. principle involved. However one may pensive certain 
at this time. 

(1) An Rrpertnsint It is first of all an experiment. The 
project as a working program has been in existence approximately six 
years. This is too short a period to evaluate its results. Therefore, 
Mr. Alinsky's enthusiasm for its | is unwar- 
ranted at: this time. 


(2) A ee Recreation Program: In actual practice 
the. beodent seems to reduce itself to a leisure-time recreation program’ 
for boys ten to seventeen years of age. In view of the fact that it is. 
predicated upon the discovery of delinquency areas, and "upon the full 
recognition of the social basis of delinquency and crime"*one may ask, 
what is it actually doing to re-shape social organization? What is it 
doing about poor housing; poverty and dependence, lack of home-ownership, 
shifting populations, the foreign born with recognized inferior social 
status, unwholesome recreation, commercialized vice, inadequate cultural 
attainments, deleterious practices of the press, our police, and some of 
our courts, and all such factors as distinguish delinquency areas from 
other sections of the city? Might we anticipate that an area project 
will. salad sooner or later to do something about these age 


(3) The Individual vs. the Community: It is difficult to un- 
derstand. how a project technician can avoid working with individuals. 
It is quite noticeable in observing the Area Project at work, and in 
reading of its description that it deals very largely with and through . 
individuals, making them realize their own fundamental needs, encourag- 
ing their autonomy, securing their cooperation and participation, and 
training their indigenous leaders. It apnears then that in reorganiz- 
ing communities the project technicians employ the individualistic ep- 
proach in addition to their group and community approaches. 


(4) Indigenous vs. Outside Leadership: The distinction be- 
tween indigenous and outside leadership is not at all clear in observ- 
ing the Project at work. Does not the leadership after all come from 
an outside agency which sends project technicians into the area? What 
is the difference between this type of leadership and that of a boys' — 
worker in any character-building agency who enlists the natural leader. 
of the gang on the theory that "if you win the leader you capture the 
entire gang." “That method is one of.working with "indigenous" leadefs,. 


but the worker in both instances oh an outsider, or "introduced" leader- 
ship. 
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No one would discourage local leadership where it accomplishes 
social ends. However, it is not at all certain that resident leadership 
is invariably the more effective in stimulating social organization with- 
ina community. Is it not possible, for example, to think of an All- 
Mmerican football player with leadership ability who, although an “out- 
sider," will be accepted by a community because of his prestige, and 
therefore exert a marked influence on the local youth? Or is it better 
to enlist the leadership of a well-known racketeer or vice lord indige- 
nous to the area? Certain individuals may have the qualities of leader- 
ship, but if they are themselves disorganized and emotionally immature, 
are they useful for group leadership? Perhaps the project technicians 
would say “we must first of all reorganize that individual!" Would this 
not be the individualistic approach? 


(5) Another Form of "Lady Bountiful": Who finances these pro- 
jects? If they are not financed by the local residents the program can 
not become self-perpetrating and autonomous. How are the low-income 
groups and relief clients of these less privileged areas to support their 
"reorganized communities?" It is reported that the support of the pro- 
ject at present comes from outside capital. The Board of Directors are 
men of ability and means who do not live in the area. Ono project raised 
approximately $30,000 locally but it appears that a large proportion of 
it was subscribed by a huge industry nearby. But unless the area pro- 
ject does something to make the under-privilcgod group better workers, 
more efficicnt and usoful, and better able to earn a livelihood, thcre 
is the possibility and the danger, that this "noblo cxperiment" may turn 
out to be just another form of Lady Bountiful. 


In view of these considerations the Chicago Area Froject at 
this timc, cannot be acccpted as a demonstration of the workability of 
Mr, Alinsky's point of view. The Arca Project is an unfinished experi- 
ment too recent to show conclusive results. 


THé SOCIO-INDIVIDUALISTIC APPROACH 


In closing one might inquire as to the value of the community 
orgenization approach for the case worker. What has Mr. Alinsky to of- 
fer to the probation officer who has to deal with the individual offender? 
The officer is given an immediate diagnosis that his case is a product of 
a "wicked" society, but there is little that he can do abovt it. He is 
told that social case work (including probation and parole services) is 
inadequate, and "has marked limitations as a therapeutic technique." In 
view of this vosition it is clear that Mr. Alinskxy's concepts are im- 
Practical for the worker with individual cases. 


Mr. Alinsky would eliminate social disease by reorganizing 
the community infection areas. No one would quarrel with him on trying 
to do that. But what is to be done about the individual already diseased? 
He needs individual treatment, and if he is not treated he will again dis- 
organize the area from wuich the vitiating elements had already been re- 
moved. This analogy holds true for delinquency, crime, or any other type 
of maladjustment. what is one to do with the individual who is disor- 


at now? One cannot overlook him in a program of community organi- 
ation, 
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We cannot help but be impressed by the fact that the individ- 
ualistic approach to a roorganized society has withstood the test of the 
centuries, This aporoach in a large measure has given us a4 civilization 
with social responsibility as its emphasis, vory simply but forcibly put, 
in "love they neighbor as thysclf." This is an approach to the ncighbor- 
hood through recognition of the individual. 


"It is not insignificant," says Miss Ml. P. Follett,’ "that a 
marked inercase in tho anpreciation of social values has sone hand in 
hand with a growing recognition of the individual." The social workcr, 
or the worker with individuals, has always a dual task to perform, first 
with the individual, and secondly with the socioty. Sometimes the two 
are so interrelated that the therapist can not discern their sequence or 
interrelationship, The individual and the group are the two sides of 
the same shield, or as MeeIver puns it, sociality and individuality ere 
the two aspects of one reality.° 


nm 


7 This means that the social therapist must take into account 
not only the abnormalities of the community, but also the imaladjustiuenis 
of the individual, One cannot neglect the latter any more than the 
former, Thus Marv Richmond describes social case work aS an approach 
"back to the individual by wey of his social environment."9 Mr, Alinsky 
offers no working techniaues for this approach, His thesis of commmity 
organization needs to be redefined, recast, and restated, if it is to 
serve any useful vurpose for social therapists. 


7. Lie P. Tollett, The New State, p. 162, quoted by Mary Richmond, 
what_is Social Cesc Work, 1931, p. 145. 
R. M. Meciver, The Elements of Social Science, p. 155. 

Or. Cit., Ch. IV, pe 98. 
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NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


UNITED STATES PROBATION OFFICERS 


‘‘wonty-five District Offices from eleven states of tho North Contral 
area were represented in the morning, afternoon, and evening sessions of 
the three-day North Central States Conference of the United States Proba- 
tion System held in St. Paul, Minnesota, October 6, 7, and 8. 3 

Janes V. Bennett, Director; Richard A,. Chappel, Supervisor of Proba- 
tion; Judge Arthur D, Wood, Chairman, U. S. Board of Parole; Frank Love-' 
land, Director of Classification; Dr, Benjamin Frank, Director of Educa-. 
tion; Myrl E. Alexander, Parole Executive; and Bennet Mead, Statistician, 
were among the Bureau of Prisons staff participating in the conference, 
Others present at the various meetings included: Josevh W. Sanford, War- 
den, Atlanta Penitentiary; Major Henry C, Hill, Warden, Northeastern Peni- 
tentiary; Col. Jocol R. Moore, Warden, State Prison of Southern Michigan - 
and formorly Supervisor: of the United States Probation Systom; Dr. David 
Rotman, Director, Chicago Psychiatric Institute; Charles L.. Chute, Exccu- 
tive Director, National Probation Association; Marjoric Boll, Assistant 
Director, National Probation Association; N. R. Timmons, Chicf Parole Of- _ 
ficor, Leavenworth Ponitentiary; Ralph D.. Tedford, Chic? Parole Officer, 
leavonworth Annex; and Theodor W. Broecker, Chief Field Agent, 
Comt of Quarter Sessions, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

On Friday noon tho scaitincien dinnor was held at the Lowry Hotel. 

Mr, Bonnett addressod the confcrence on the subject of "Pride and Preju- 
dice" in probation and varole work, Guosts of honor were Hon. John San- 
born, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals; Hon. Gunnar i, Nordbye, Hon Matthew 
M, Joyce, Hon. Robert C. Bell, and Hon. Goorge F. Sullivan, judgos of the 
District Court of Minncsdta; Victor . Anderson, U. S. Attorney, District: of 
Minnesota; John F. Farell, U.S. Marshal, District of liinncsota; ant Je Je 
Doyle, Chiof Probation Officor of Ramsey County, St. Paul. 

The following wero the discussion leaders for the various sossions: 


"Parole Solection" TJudgo Arthur D. Wood 
"Parole Planning and Suporvision" ilyrl E, Alexander 
“Intervicwing Techniquos" Dr. Bonjamin Trank 

. “Administrative Valuo of Statistics" Bocnnct licad 
"Officer-Client Relationships" Iilton Weifenbach 
"Relations with Public Officials and 

Community Agencies" Margaret L. Staehli 

"The Case Record" Charles H, Meyer 
"The Pre-Sentence Investigation" Ernest J e Weili 
"Progress of the System" Richard A. Chappell 
"ltinimum Standerds" Richard F, Doyle 
"Self-Training on the Job" Lewis J. Grout 
"The Federal Juvenile" Victor H, Evjen 


The North Central States Conference was held in conjunction with the 
sixty-eighth annual congress of the American Prison Association, October 2 
to?, Lewis J, Grout, Chief U. S., Probation Officer, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Was elected Chairman of the North Central States Conference for 1939, 
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‘GLEANINGS' FROM THE CONFERENCE 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


THE DIRECTOR SPEAKS: am sure. you all how I am can 


get together and discuss problems of mutual interest. I am very an- 
bitious for the probation seryice and anxious to improve its stand- 
ards, We are striving also to bring about.a better coordination of 
our penal and probation work,. I. am extremely desirous that the new 
juvenile procedure shall prove to be a success. I am hopeful, too, 
that our work in the various individual offices can be adjusted to 
_ the point where each of you will have time to think. about the prob- 
lems you meet each day, and that you will be able to give more ade- — 
quate attention to the individual: cases which come before 
want you all while you are here to take advantage of your opportun- 
_ity to meet those present from the Burcau of Prisons. and to take up 
with me or Mr. CHappoll any individual probloms which you may havo," 


GROWING CONFIDENCE: "I volicve you gontlemon take genuino pride in the 


growing confidence the judges, congressmen, and the administrative 
officials in Washincton have. shown in the Federal Provation Service. 
They display their confidenec in what you are doing in many ways: 
Congress has done so by increasing the funds available for the proba- 
tion service; the Attorncy General has responded by supporting whole- 
heartedly your requests for improvements; and the Courts by using your 
reports and following your.suggestions more convidently. Incidentally, 
the interest of the Courts is quite cvident herc, as you will deduce 
from the fact that so many distin guished Judges of the circuit have 
come from the busy court room to grect us and to oerticipate in some 
of our procecdings," 

---James V, Bennett, Director 

Burcau of Prisons 


CREAM OF THE CROP: “I-am very much interested in probation work, The 


relations between prison personnel and the probation officers should 
be very cordial.....There is a need for higher roquircments in the 
service, Probation and prison work require that pride be taken in 
their work.....The probation officer's offorts mekc it hard for the 
institution because the institutions no longer gct the “cream of the 
crop." The better individuals are placed on probation ." 


---Joseph W. Sanford, Warden 
Atlanta 


COMMUNITY CONTROL: “It is true that the period of supervision in a con- 


ditional release case is short and that supervision results cannot be 
very effective at times. However, thore is the advantage that the man's 


release is controllcd." 


Arthur D. Wood; Chairman, 
U. Board of 


. 
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KEEP PENCIL IN YOUR POCKET: "In an interview thore arc some types of 

~~. information which necessitate the uso of a pencil, but the pencil 
should not be used witil the cliont has been placed at case, The 
indiscriminate usec of a pencil may put the client on his guard with 
Gisastrous results to the intorviow," 


ESTABLISHING RAPPORT: "....the client has already gone through a harrow- 
ing experience. His associations with other court officials are not 
always conducive tc immediate rapport with the probation officer. The 
interviewer has a real job to place the client at his ease in the 
first interview. Often the client comes to the probation office with 
the view that the probation officer is an integral part of the system 
that caught hin," 


EMOTIONAL IMMATURITY: “The probation officer should be well adjusted him- 
self, By that I mean that he should understand and be able to recog- 
nize his own raticnalizations and motivations before he can oxpect to 
understand the exporience of others, A person who is emotionally un- 
stable, excitable, and cannot understand his own adjustments will 
never make a successful interviewer," 


INTERVIEWING IS AN ART: "The course of relationship dovelopmont between 
interviewer and clicnt is so rapid and the factors to be noted and con- 


sidered are so often unpredictable that skill in SeReETSONERS becomes 
an art and not a procedure," 


---Dr. Benjanin Frank 
Burcau of Prisons 


’ STRONG BOOST FOR PROBATION: “It has scemed to me that the greatcst hope 
for accomplishing our broad objectives of preventing delinqucncy and 

dealing intelligontly with the crime probicm lies in the work of the 

' probation sorvice. To mo an insvitution is not the place for many of .. 
the offenders convicted in Federal courts. The best institution ought 
to ‘be avoided wherever possidtic. I cannot help but feol the chances 
for rehabilitating an offonder and for accouplishing something really 
worth-while with him are vestly increased if the delinquent is kept 
in his natural enviroment through placing him on probation in his 
own home and in his own community." 

---Bonnet Jicad, Statistician 
Bureau of Prisons 


NUMBERS PLEASE! "A statistician is a person who is gifted with the metic-. 
ulous mathomaticel ability which enables him to trace an arithnetical- 
ly precise path from an unwarranted assumption to a foregone conclusion." 

---Quoted by Bennet Mead 


WANTED: BALANCED PERSONALITIES! "I believe that any prospective proba- 


tion , parole, or custodial officor should bo carofully interviewed 
7 a competent psychiatrist; 


---Ralph De Todford, Parole Officer 
‘Leavenworth 
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WORDS OF APPRECIATION: “Just a month ago the Wardens' Assistants and 
Parole Officers from all of our institvtions met in thcir first con- 
ference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and unanimously adopted a resalution 
requesting that their appreciation of the work which the probation 
service has done be made known to yous I take this occasion to 
bring you their thanks." 


~--Frank Loveland, 
Bureau of Prisons 


A JUDGE SPEAKS: “I would be lost without the services of the probation 
personnel," : 
---Hon,. Gunnar H. Nordbye, Judge 
District Court of Minnesota 


RESOURCEFULNESS: "The probation officer must first of all be a social 
worker possessing insight into social problems and a knowledge of 
community resources. It is essential that he be a teacher, adviser 
mental hygienist, and a representative of the law,....His duties are 

' exacting and his qualifications cannot be placed too high." 
---Richerd Doyle, Detroit 

OUR JOBS ARE DEFINED: “Probation work is distinctly a type of social 

case work," 


DON'T KNOW IT ALL: "We should be open-minded an d cooverative, realizing 
that we do not know it all." 


PERHAPS A FRIEND IN NEED: "The probation officer may be the first decent 
person ina delingquent's life that has ever taken an interest in hin." 
---Richard A, Chaorell 
Supervisor of Probation 


TAKES TIME TO EXPLAIN: “I advise the defendaut that if the judge had a 
lot of time he would like to sit down and talk over his problems, I 
tell him that the judze is too busy and nas delegated this function 
to the probation officcr, I make it clear to him that I want to give 
the judge a brief history of his life so that the judge will have a 
better understanding of his case." 


HOMEWORK! “Our judges usually read the pre-sentence reports in their 
home, ** 


TWO SIDES TO EVERY PROBLEM: “I never pass judgment upon any husband or 


wife until I have had an opportunity to sec tho other half of the 
partnership." 


---Ernest J. Meili 
Probation Officer, Minneapolis 


KEEPING PACE: "Probation is a long way from being an exact science, if 
it is a science, In the last fow years we have seen marked advance- 
mont in our system, and I'll hazard a gucss that we haven't seen any- 
thing yet.....As I see it, we who are in the service will have to 
keep pace with the’new and approved practices and techniques or wo'll 
be groping in tho dark." 


---leowis J. Grout 
Probation Officer, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRIBAL INDIAN COURTS 


BY LOUIS C. MUELLER 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESENT JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM OF TRIBAL INDIAN COURTS 


To present a complete picture of the development of the Tribal 
Courts or Courts of Indian Offenses would necessarily involve a large 
amount of research into the old customs and procedure of a great many 
tribes having ontircly different methods of trial and punishment, 

One must also take into account the gradual breaking down of the 
strong tribal authority among certain tribes and the cffect of exposing 
the Indians to the demoralizing and destructive influcrees of some of the 
white civilized lifc. We must also take into account the changing machin- 
ery for enforcement of Tribal aud Governmental regulations on our various 
reservations. 3 

Purely Tribal Courts operating with the sanction and support of 
the Government probably reached their hishest devclopment among the Cherokees 
and Choctaws in Oklahoma prior to the close of the Civil War. Tribal au- 
thority was strong at this time among these groups and their courts were 
efficient cven though the penalties were drastic. (It was a capital offense 
to steal property belonging to the Choctaw Nation.) The Civil War, the 
moulding of Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory into the presont State 
of Oklahoma and the disintegration of the reservations, together with the 
large and rapid influx of whites into this new country, soon made these 
courts no longer necessary. 


In justice some mention should be made of the Pucblo courts which 
exist and opcrate today pretty much as they did when Coronado first visited 
New Mexico in 1540. These courts also owe their power to the strong tribal 
ties and authority that mark the very life of the Pueblo. Each Pucblo has 
its "sheriff" and offenders are hailed befcre the "Governor", tried by the 
Pueblo Council and sentenced by the Governor. 


Tribal Courts rapidly disappeared before or shortly after the 
close of the century and were superseded by regulations promulgated by the 
Government. With the passage cf the Indian Reorganization Act on June 18, 
1934, Indian tribes were sranted the privilege of again organizing thoir 
own courts to control the conduct of their mombers on the reservation. 
Tribes that failed to take advantage of this privilege are governed by 
Departmental Law and Order Regulations issued by the Seeretary of the 
Interior and, in many cases, modificd and adjusted to fit the peculiar 
problems or local conditions surrounding a partigular tribe. 
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Local. conditions, tribal customs and degree of advancement care so 
varicd and so vastly different that it would be almost impossible for one 
set of regulations to operate cfficiently among tho Sioux cf the Dakotcs 
and the Papagos along the Mexican border. 


Among some tribes the use of troops was employed to imintain order 
after the decay of tribal courts and authority, This was followed in inany 
cases by an army officer boing placed in charge of a reservation as In‘ian 
agent, his orders being enforced by the military close at hanc, Later, th: 
military was relieved and the Indians were transferred from the Wer Nepari- 
ment to tho Department of the Interior, Civilians were anpointcd as Indian 
agents and orders wore carried out with Indian police who wore then camlovd 
in large numbers, 


During these transition yoars the Govormment made an cffort to pro- 
vide jurisdiction over offenses committed by Indians on the reservations 
by cnacting federal statutes giving the federal courts exclusive jurisdic- 
tion ovor certain crimes committed by Indians within the oxterior boundar- 
ics of an Indian resorvation,. As these people greduclly srogressed toward 
amore advanced state of civilization thc number of those offunscs was in- 
creased so that today therc arc ten so-called major crimes over which our 
Federal Government exercises exclusive jurisdiction, Those crimes incluic 
such offenses as murder, manslaughter, rape, arson, ctc,. 


At the same time there had been provided in 1904 a revised set of 
Interior Department regulations governing the operation of the Tribal Courts 
presided over by Indian judges. These regulations fell fo short of wetin 
modern needs, particularly smong the tribes which had reached e high degree 
of civilization. No provision for probation or parole was included and no 
right to jury trial, apneal nor bond was made. Some of these courts were cor- 
trolled by the superintcndents and abuses and injustices were not infre- 
quent. 


After considerable study and consultation with students of Indian 
life, Indian leaders and others, a new set of regulations coverning Indian 
Courts Was approved by the Secretary of the Intcorior on November 27, 1935, 
so that they have now been in operation for more than two ycars. 


These regulations, while too lengthy to explain in detail here, were 
carefully explained to Tribal Councils, Indien judges and Indian police. 
Almost without exception they were accepted with pleasure end appreciation. 
Most of the Indians had long felt the need for the provisions granting then 
the right of a trial by jury, appeal, bond and probation or narole. On one 
or two reservations a form of Probation Pledge had »een used for some tine 
past and was found so successful that it was adopted and madc a part of 
the Departmental regulations, 


Despite the detailed instructions some of the earlicr trials were 
disappointing and somewhat amusing in some asvects, 
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The Crow Tribe, 1 very progressive group, conceived the idea that 
since they did not desire the presence of a professional attorney in trials 
pefore the court of Indian offenses they did wish both the tribe and the 
defendent reprosented so that before each trial the judge appoints an Indian 
as “presecuting attorncy" for the tribe and enother Indian to act as 
Yeounsel* for the accused. A jury is drawn and th: trial proceeds usually 
pofore a packed court room, tIn-one of the carlier trials the judge neg- 
lected to advise the jury that their verdict should be governed solcly by 
the evidence that was presented at the trial with the result that onc of- 
fender Was acquitted when his guilt was obvious which was explained by one 
of the jurymen lator who said that when tho jury retired to deliberate none 
of them could recall that he had cveor seen the defendant do any part of the 
act with which he was chargod so that they fcolt bound to free him. Neces- 
sarily, and in the true spirit and sense of justice, tribal, custom and 
tribal bolief sometines dating far back play an important part in the trials 
of Indians, particularly those of the less progressive type. Few, if any, 
of the judges are representative of the younger generation, but inveriably 


are the older men well versed in the customs of their tribe and unusually 
intelligent. 


When one attends « trial of en Indian before an Indian judge he is 
at cnce impressed with the disnity that is maintained, the thoroughness of 
the examination of the witnesses and the defendant, the intelligence of the 
judge, the weight given to tho testimony of the defendant, the consideration 
for tribal custom or habit if the defendant happens to be of the older type 
and, last but not least, tho aosence of wrangling over what evidence should 
or shovld not be admitted. With respect to the latter, we cannot but feel 
that perhaps our own hishly organized courts of jurisprudence could learn = 


somthin~ from observing the simple procedure which marks the average trial 
before an Indian Court. 


In order to fully understand the wrovisions for probation and parole 
as embodied in the now indian Court regulations, it is neccessary to include 


both the sections rolating %o probation and varole and the pledges which 
ae a part of thom, 


"Sce, 2. Probation 


Where sentence has been imposed upon any Indian who has 
not proviously becn convicted of any offense, the Court of 
Indian Offenses may in its discretion suspend the sentence 
imposed and allow tho offender his freedom on probation, upon 
his signing a pledgo of good conduct during the period of the 
Sentence upon the form provided therefor and made a part of 
these regulations. 


Any Indian tho shall violate his vrobation plcdge shall 
be required to serve the criginal sentonee plus an additional 


half of such sentence as ponaJty for tho violation of his 
pledge," 
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"Soe, 3 Parole 


Any Indian committed by . Court oz Indian Offenses who. 
shall have without misconduct served one half the sentenco 
imposed by such Court shall be oligible to parolc. Parole 
Shall bo granted oniy by a Judge of the Gourt of Indian 


' Offenses where the prisoner was convicted and upon the sSign- 


ing of the form provided therefor and made a part of these 
regulations, 


Any Indian who shail violate any of the provisions of 
such parole shall be punished by being required to serve 
the whole of the original sentence,” . 


PROBATION PLEDGE 


COURT OF INDIAN ) 


JURISDICTION) 


UbITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE ) 
Defendant. 


I, the unde:signed, having been sentenced by the above 
Court on this day, tho ___ day of , 19_, for viola- 
tion of Sec. sg. ~;Code of Indian Tribal Offenses, for committing 
the offense of on , and not having been pre- 
viously sentenced by this Court for any offense, asreo, upon 
the suspension of this sentence, not to violate any law or regu- 
lation of the tribo, or or the United States, or otherwise wil- 
fully cngage in ary misconduct during the term of this probation, 
which shall on the day of 


Agreed, 


Prisoner. 
ORDER OF THE COURT 
The above named vrisoner having signed the foregoing 
agrocmont, is hereby allowed his freedom undcr the terms set 
forth. 


Dated: 


Judge of the Court of Indian Offenseé 


Jurisdiction. 
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PAROLE ACREMMENT 


COURT OF INDIAL: ) 
JURISPICLION 
UNITED STATES INDIAYT SERVICE ) 


VS. 


, Defendant. 


I, the undorsimea, having sorved one half the scntence 
imposed upon uc by the above Court on the day of 
, 19_, for violation of Sec. , Code of 
Indian Tribal Offenses, for comaitting the offense of 


-» agree, upon release, not to violate any 
law or regulation of the tribe, or of tho United States, or 

otherwise wilfully cngage in any misconduct during the term 

of this parole which shall exnire on tho day of 


Agreed, 


Prisoner 
ORDER OF THE COURT 


To the Kecver of the jail of the Jurisdiction: 


The above nened prisoner having signed the foregoinr 
agreement, you are lLereby ordered to release him from custody, 
forthwith, 


DATED: 


Judge of the Court of Indian 
Offenses 
Jurisdiction. 


Probation and parole are corparatively casy to administer with re- 
spect to Indians for a great number of different reasons. 


First, we are dealins with a class of people who have 12 great deal 
Tore integrity than the averago white person. Particularly anong certain 
tribes it is uncommon for an Indian to break nis word or to take the wit- 
tess stand and contradict a story previously told. 


Second, the Indian for the most vart is more closely tied to his 
Toservation than most people are to their local commmity or state, which 
Simplifies control of those relcased on probation or parole, - . 
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Indians are by nature tolerant and most helpful in assisting the 
offender to keep his probation plodge or parole, 


It should be remembered that it has not been a great many years since 
Indians tried before their ow: courts and sentenced to be executed were re- 
leased to arrange their personal affairs ard instructed to return on a certain 
day to be shot and that invariably they returned freely and voluntarily to 
face their exccutioner. It is small wonder that they will now keep their wor 
to refrain from further violations of the law in order to gain their freocdon, 


While tho system of granting probation and parole and the supervis- 
ion of the parolee differ in.many respects from that of the various states 
and of the Federal Government, it appears to be well suited to the Indian 
problem and to be obtaining results in bringing about the rcadjustment 
and rehabilitation of the Indian who has offended, without the necessity 
of a long term of imprisonment. 


Quoted below is a portion of a letter from one of tho Indian judgos 
ezprcssing his views as to the operations of this law ond order codo: 


"I wish to present to you the condition of our court of 
Indian offence Lew & order regulation, During the reservation 
fair the Indian office at agency Deputize 10 young mens on 
the police force, lt sives me great pleasure to say that 
these young mens have eli dore their duties faithfully. These 
young mens kept mo busy every day during thc fair, On the 
morning of 3th of Sept. The mens brought before mc 12 young 
meus in which I found them all guilty on drinking whiskey I 
have convict them all, ifind you this is one day 12 on carpet 
I am sure this will broke the record of all the reservation 
judges, These 12 young mens cases are disorderly conduct 
Section 12, During the fair I have 24 mens on carpet, I con- 
vict 21 of the whiskey drinkers, Mr. Muclicr, I have done my 
part for you and the Indian affairs in washington by estab- 
lishing the law and order Regulation on the reservation, As 
far aS my compent concerns I do not barr any of the lcading 
mombers of the tribe, I told one man the other day befor I 
convict him that if you want to be a leader of thc tribe you 
have to cut this whiskey out, I also told him that I am not 
sorry that I convict you the Law and order reculation has no 
brother-in-laws every body is look a like to ne. So I em the 
same yot. This man he did not say a word, Just think I hook 
this same man twice in one month and he him self told good many 
pecple that he be the next chief Judge of the tribe during the 
next election. He also told me in person that he has a letter 
from Washington that the Indian office has authorize this 
office to elect four Judges includeing Chief Judge he also told 
mo that if I want the chief Judge I have to candate for the 
chief Judge, I told him that I could not say as I have not 
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neard from the office, But I showed him the letter in 
which the supte gave me in the first line it saids the - 
present plan is to elect three associate Judge. Mr. 
Mueller I am holding my ear toward you if there is a 
new plan please let me know, Mr. Mueller we have two 
associate Judges nowe Mre Mueller as far as my compent 
(competence) concerns I do think thet I am up with the 
leaders. He is trying his best to form out some thing 
he came to me and told me that he want to be the tribe 
attorney if I was to appoint a Indian attorney I do not 
think I would appoint him at all I know what he intent 
to do. Mr. Mueller I wish to call your attention ones 
more can you send One chief Judge badge and three 
associate badges. And please see about my wages being 
raised. This is all I can say at this time. So please 


answer soon, Good Luck to you do not for get me when you 
come this way. Good Bye." 


* %* 


"ABOLITION OF PRISONS IN BRITAIN" 


Only one-third as many people go to prison each year 
in Britain now compared with a quarter of a century ago. 

Local prisons have been reduced from 56 in 1910 to 
26 at the present time. 

These results are attributed to important reforms in 
the criminal law, reduction in the number of long sentences 


and a general improvement in social habits and conditions. 


Criminal law reforms have helped to reduce the prison popu- 
lation by providing for the placing of offenders on proba-~ 
tion; giving time for the payment of fines; raising the age 
for committal of children; restricting the sale of intoxi- 
cants; and clearing the prisons of feeble-minded prisoners 
who are unfit for penal discipline. 

Not by lengthening sentences, or withdrawing privi- 


leges, or denying parole, has Great Britain reduced its 
crime bill! 


From the London DAILY TELEGRAPH, April 27, 1936 


. 
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YOUR READING 


ON THIS ISSUE 


24. 
25. 


iow many United States penal and correctional institutions 
are there? 9, .16, or 22? 

“hat country has the largest prison system in the world? 
United States, Englanc, Germany, or France? 

What percentage of prisouors erostually com. out? 
60 to 80%, &1 to 95%, or over 95% 

dow many prisoners were there in Federsl institutions in 


1937? 7,000, 16,000, or 27,000? 
iiow many Fedoral prisoners cscaped in 1937? 19, 126, or 252? 
‘low many of these escapess were recaptured? 
what is the greatest curse of prison lifo? - - 
"hat percentage of Federsl prison inmates arc kept busy at 
some kind of work? 22%, 57%, or 80%? 
Low many Federal parolees and conditionel releascs were 
there in 1927? 3200, 4900, or 7602? 


In 1937how mux men end women wore under tke supervision 
of the United. States Probation System? 16,000, 
27,000, or 30,000? 

Of the 3000 ceunty jeils in the United Stites, how many 
have been anproved by the Burccu of FPrisons?. 

700, 1200, or 2817? 

tlow many Federal employees devote their full time to 
prison work? . 1200, 2000, or 31007 

“hat is the aversge time of confinement in a Fed 
prison? . 60 days, 20 months, or 23 you 

What percentage of those leevinj: Feacrel institu 
out on parole? 25%, 3% or 46%? 

social wolfure egoncy assists in the locetion of 
missing relatives or fricniis? 

In how many countries ena colonics is the Saivation Army 


operating? 12, 46, or 100? 

many hospitals ond instit utionsl homes src oncrsted sy the 
Salvation Army in the U.5.? ik, 72? 

fiow many industriz.l homes are conducted oy the & lvution 
Army? 37, 54, or 1077 

In how many communities docs the Salvation Army oportte 
family cose work cgencies? 100, 300, or 500? 

mony discharged prisoners were cesisted by the Sulvation 
Army in 1937? £590, 4700, or 9000? 

During 1937 how meny Federcl juveniles were dctaiaca for 
trial? 578, 1246, or 3623? 


“Nhet porcentage of Federal juveniles are kept unde: Feders 
jurisciction chicfly Gus to the lick of suitsble 
State facilities? 16%, 33%, or 85%? 

What jurisdiction rcleased prisoness--scatcaced to be exc-. 
cuted--to arrange thvir personel affcirs and instructed 
them to return on ¢ certain dny to be shot? 

Why is probstion casy to caminister cmong Indisns? 

What members comnose the Classificrtion Committee in a 
Federal institution? 
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YOUTH IN THE TOILS. By Leonard V. Harrison and Pryor McNeill Grant. 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. 167 pp. $1.50. . 


This indictment of the present methods of administering the 
criminal law against youthful offenders was drawn by Leonard V. Harrison, 
a criminologist, and the late Pryor McNeill Grant who devoted his life 
to work among boys. Both men were eminently fitted for the task of com- 
piling this data and presenting it in book form. 


The Association for Improving the Conditions of the Poor and 
the Charity Organization Society jointly organized the Boys Bureau. A 
subcommittee of the Boys Bureau, the Delinquency Committee, was ap- 
pointed to study the delinquency problem among the youth of New York 
City. So startling were the facts secured by Pryor McNeill Grant in 
his preliminary study that Leonard V. Harrison was retained by the Com- 
mittee to collaborate with him and go beyond mere fact finding into the 
broader aspects of the problem. This book is the result of their col- 
laboration. 


The authors point out in an unusual manner the faults in our 
system of criminal justice as it applies to those unfortunate boys be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one who find themselves involved 
with the police. They show that the old retributive philosophy of the 
criminal law prevails just as harshly today in this era of social re- 
forms as it did before the advent of this enlightened period. 


There are present among the law enforcement officers those 
whose outlook is still puerile and who fail to vision the broader im- 
plications as they affect the sum total of blighted lives. On the 
other hand, however, we are shown that the fault lies chiefly with the 
machinery which has been set up to enforce the criminal statutes, and 
not with the individuals who are entrusted with this enforcement. By 
and large the law enforcement officers are but cogs in a system which 


prevents them from doing other than interpreting the law strictly to the 
letter. 


The book is replete with actual stories of delinquent boys, 
told in their own words, which convince one that “either a very large 
number of innocent boys and girls have been subjected to an unpleasant 
and hardening ordeal or a very large number of guilty young offenders 


have acquired a new and contemptuous attitude toward the law which al- 
lowed them to escape." 


This very "unpleasant and hardening ordeal" can be fully ap- 


Preciated in the chapters titled: ARREST AND ARRAIGNMENT; DETENTION; 
and, REFORMATORIES AND PRISONS. 


Nowhere in this book do the authors revert to a sentimental 
treatment of a very serious probleme They approach the whole subject objee- 
tively and admit that very strong coercive methods should be taken 
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against the unregenerate even to the extent of permxnently segregating 
them from society. 


The authors strike a happy chord when they recommend ways for 
correcting the evils they have found to exist in this systeme It isa 
new day, indeed, when sociologists not only diagnose the case but also 
prescribe a system of treatment intended to cure the ills. 


Robert B. Thompson, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 
* * * 


CASE RECORDING (Second Edition Revised) By Gordon Hamilton. 
Columbia University Press, 1938. 219 pp. $2.50 


The primary purpose of the social case record is to improve 
the quality of service to the client and to aid in understanding him and 
his situation. Social case workers, even more than most professional 
people, are peculiarly dependent on documents for their daily practice, 
and, since the nature of the social case cannot easily be demonstrated 
to students by direct observation and attendance, the workers must use 
documents to extend their range of knowledge. 


This book is devoted to a study of social case recording in 
relation to the problems of the present time and concerns itself mainly 
with a presentation from generic practice. It covers the topics of gen- 
eral format anc structure of case records, chronological entries anc sun- 
maries, diagnostic and evaluational material, letters and reports, und 
differences in style. 


In this revised edition, in addition to new illustrations of 
periodic summaries, treatment evaluations, end group "process," Chapter 9, 
"Recording in Public Assistance," has been rewritten to conform more close- 
ly to conditions in public-assistance agencies, and a Glossary of Record- 
ing Terms has been appended. 


In short, this is a practical book, dealing with the day-to-day. 
technique of an important phase of social work. The first edition, pub- 
lished two years ago, rapidly took its place as a standard guide anc text, 
and has been widely used, both in schools and in social agencies. This 
new revised edition, with its corrections and additions, brings the book 
up to date and assures its usefulness to all concerned with social case 
recording, either as teachers or as workers. 


Of the original edition, The Family said: “Its presentation 
of the philosophy end practice of case recording is concrete, practical, 
imaginetivee Miss Hamilton, in her clear-cut, vivid style, in her choice 
of illustrative material, and her emphasis on flexibility and imagination, 
exemolifies the principles she suggests as basic to the usefulness of case 


records. Every socinl worker will want a copy of the book for study and 
reference." 
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HANDBOOK OF PROBATION. Prepared by the Bureau of Probation, Michigan 
“State Department of Corrections, Lensing, Michigan, July 1938. 134 pp. 


The Michigan State Department of Corrections offers to its | 
adult probation officers the first edition of a handbook which was pre- 
pared aS @ practical guide book on instructions and procedures. Its 
pages present the historical background and organization of adult pro- 
pation in Michigan, practices in probation, and a digest of legislation 
and opinion governing probation procedures. 


Unlike many of our State departments of probation and parole, 
Michigan did less talking and wishful thinking about the preparation of 
a handbook, got down to business and published one. It is hoped that 
this handbook will be followed by revised editions. Without periodic 
revision it will become less significant as a guide. A good start has 
been made. 


The handbook is pocket-size and bound. The index is compre- 
hensive and carefully cross-referenced. A number of blank pages at the 


close of the handbook for “notes and "memoranda" also facilitate the use 
of the volume. 
* * 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 50 


1, 22 11. 700 20. 9000 25. Warden 

2 US. 12. 2000 21. 1248 Associate Warden 

3 Over 954 13. 20 months 22. 85% Chief Medical Officer 
4, 16,000 14. 25% _ 23. Tribal Indian Psychiatrist 

3. 19 15, Salvation Courts Psychologist 

6 18 Arny 24. It is revorted Parole Officer 

Idleness 16. 100 uncormon for an Supervisor of 

8, 80% 17. 36 Indian to brea!: Education 

9. 4900 a. 107 his pledge Industrial Counsellor 
10, 30,000 19. 500 Chaplain 
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